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MEMOIRS  and  CHARACTER  «/ 
MATTHEW  PRIOR,  the  CeUbra- 
ted  Poet.  By  Dr  Samuel  Johnfon. 

ATTHEW  PRIOR  is  one  of 
ihole  that  have  burll  out  from 
an  obfcure  original  to  great  eminence. 

was  born  July  2 1.  1664,  according 
to  foii.e,  at  Winburne  in  Dorfetthire, 
of  I  know  not  wiiat  parents ;  others 
fay  that  he  was  the  fon  of  a  joiner  of 
London :  he  was  perhaps  willing  e«> 
xiough  to  leave  his  birth  unfettled,  in 
hope,  like  Don  Quixote,  th/»t  the  hU 
Rorian  of  his  adions  might  bnd  him 
fome  illullrious  alliance. 

He  is  iuppofed  to  have  fallen,  by 
his  father’s  death,  into  the  minds  of 
his  uncle,  a  vintner  near  Charing- 
crofs,  who  fcnt  him  for  fome  time  to 
Dr  Bufby  at  Weftminfter  ;  but,  not 
intending  to  give  him  any  education 
beyond  that  of  the  fchool,  took  him, 
when  he  was  well  advanced  in  litera¬ 
ture,  to  his  own  houfe,  where  the  Earl 
of  Dorfet,  celebrated  for  patronage  of 
genius,  found  him  by  chance,  as  Bar- 
net  relates,  reading  Horace,  and  was 
fo  well  pleafed  with  his  proficiency, 
that  he  undercook  the  care  and  coil 
of  his  academi^il  education. 

He  entered  his  name  in  St  John’s 
VoL.  LUL 


College  at  Cambridge  in  1682,  in  his 
eighteenth  year ;  and  it  may  be  rca- 
foiiably  fuppofcd  that  he  was  dillin- 
guiihed  among  his  contemporaries. 
He  became  a  Bachelor,  as  is  ufual, 
in  four  years ;  and  two  years  after¬ 
wards  wrote  ihe  poem  on  the  Deity, 
which  Hands  Hi  ft  in  his  volume* 

It  was  the  ellablilhed  practice  of 
that  College  to  fend  every  year  to  the 
Earl  of  Exeter  fome  poems  upon  I'a- 
cred  fubjciRs,  in  acknowledgement  of 
a  benctadtion  enjoyed  by  them  Ircrn 
the  bounty  of  his  anceitor.  On  this 
occaiioii  were'thofe  vtifes  writt  ;i, 
which,  though  nothing  is  laid  of  their 
fuccefs,  feem  to  have  recommended 
him  to. fome  notice  ;  for  his  praife  of 
the  Countefe’s  muiic,  and  his  lines  on 
the  famous  plfturc  of  Seneca,  aif-ird 
reafon  for  imagining  tnat  he  was  more 
or  lefs  converfant  with  that  family. 

The  fame  year  be  publilhed  the 
City  Moufe  and  Country  Moufe,  to 
ridicule  Dryden’s  Hind  and  Panther, 
in  conjundlion  with  Mr  Montague. 
There  is  a  llofy  of  great  pain  fuller¬ 
ed,  and  of  tears  flied,  on  this  occa- 
fion,  by  Dryden,  who  thought  it  hard 
that  an  old  man  Ihould  be  fo  treated 
by  thofe  to  whom  he  had  always 
been  civil.  By  tales  like  thefe  is  th>. 
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envy  ralfed  by  fuperior  abilities  every 
day  gratified  :  when  they  are  attack¬ 
ed,  every  one  hopes  to  fee  them  hum¬ 
bled  ;  what  is  hoped  is  readily  belie¬ 
ved,  and  what  is  believed  is  confi¬ 
dently  told.  Dryden  had  been  more 
accultorncd  to  hoililities,  than  that 
fuch  enemies  Ihould  break  his  quiet  ; 
and  if  we  can  luppofe  him  vexed,  it 
w^ould  be  hard  to  deny  him  fenfe  e- 
noiigh  to  conceal  his  uneafinefs. 

The  City  Moufe  and  Countrv  Moufe 
procured  its  authors  more  folid  ad¬ 
vantages  than  the  pleafure  of  fretting 
Dryden  ;  for  they  were  both  ipec.dliy 
preferred.  Montague  indeed  obtain¬ 
ed  the  fir  ft  notice',  with  fome  degree 
of  difeontent,  as  it  feems,  in  Prior, 
w  ho  probably  knew  that  his  own  part 
of  the  pcrioruiance  was  the  beft.  He 
had  not,  however,  much  *  reafon  to  I 
•complain  ;  for  he  came  to  London, 

•  and  obtained  fuch  notice,  that  (in 
.1691)  he  was  fent  to  the  congrefs  at 
.the  Plague  as  fecretary  to  the  em- 
•baffy.  In  this  atfembly  of  princes 

and  nobles,  to  which  Europe  has  per¬ 
haps  fcarccly  feen  any  thing  equal, 
w  as  formed  the  grand  alliance  againft 
Louis  ;  w  hich  at  laft  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  efl’eds  proportionate  to  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  tranfadion. 

The  condud  of  Prior,  in  this  fplen- 
.  did  initiation  into  public  bufinefs,  w'as 
fo  pleafing  to 'King  William,  that  he 

*  made  him  one  of.  the  gentlemen  of  his 
bedchamber ;  and  he  is  fuppofed  to 
have  pa/Ted  fome  of  the  next  years 
in  the  cultivation  of  literature  and 
poetry. 


The  death  of  Queen  Mary  (in 
1695)  produced  a  fubjed  for  all  the 
'  yriters  :  perhaps  no  funeral  was  ever 
'  lo  poetically  attended.  Dryden,  in¬ 
deed,  as  a  man  difcountenanced  and 
deprived,  was  filent ;  but  fcarcely  any 

•  other  maker  of  verfes  omitted  to 

•  bring  his  tribute  of  tuneful  forrow 

.  An  emulation  of  elegy  was  univeffal. 
Maria’s  praife  was  not  confined  to 
the  EngTifh  language,  but  fills  a  great 
part  of  the  MuJ^  Anglkanx. 


Prior,  who  was  both  a  poet  and  a 
courtier,  was  not  likely  to  mifs  this 
opportunity  of  refped.  He  wrote  a 
long  ode,  which  was  prefented  to  the 
King,  by  whom  it  was  not  likely  to 
be  ever  read. 

In  two  years  he  was  fecretary  to 
another  embaffy  at  the  treaty  of  Ryl- 
w’ick  (in  1^97)  ;  and  next  year  had 
the  fame  office  at  the  court  of  France, 
where  he  is  faid  to  have  been  confi- 
dered  with  great  diftiiidion. 

He  was  in  the  following  year  at 
Loo  with  the  King  ;  from  whom,  af¬ 
ter  a  long  audience,  he  carried  orders 
to  England,  and  upon  his  a\  rival  be¬ 
came  Under- Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Lari  of  jerfey’s  office;  a  po  ft  which 
he  did  not  retain  long,  btcaufe  Jer- 
fey  w^as  removed  ;  but  he  was  foon 
made  Commiffioner  of  Trade. 

This  year  ( 1 7C0)  produced  one  of 
his  longeft  and  moft  fplendid  compo- 
fitions,  the  Car7?ien  Seculare^  in  whhch 
he  exhaufts  all  his  powers  of  celebra¬ 
tion.  1  mean  not  to  accufe  him  of 
flattery  ;  he  probably  thought  all  that 
he  writ,  and  retained  as  much  vera¬ 
city  as  can  be  properly  exacted  from 
a  poet  profelfedly  encomiaftic.  King 
William  fupplied  copious  materials 
for  either  veife  or  profe.  His  whole 
life  had  been  adion,  and  no  man  ever 
denied  him  the  refplendent  qualities 
of  ftcady  refolution  and  perfonal  cou¬ 
rage.  He  was  really  in  Prior’s  mind 
what  he  reprefents  him  in  his  verfes  ; 
he  confidered  him  as  a  hero,  and  was 
accuftomed  to  fay,  that  he  praifed 
others  in  compliance  with  the  fafhion, 
but  that  in  celebrating  King  William 
he  followed  his  inclination. 

In  the  parliament  that  met  in  1701,  * 
he  was  chofen  reprefentative  of  Eaft 
Grinftead.  Perhaps  it  was  about  this 
time  that  he  changed  his  party';  for 
he  voted  for  the  impeachment  of  thofe 
lords  who  had  perfuaded  the  King 
the  Partition-treaty ;  a  treaty  in  which 
he  had  himfelf  been  minifterially  em¬ 
ployed. 

A  great  part  of  C^eea  Anne’s 
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reign  was  a  time  of  war,  in  which 
there  was  little  employment  for  nego¬ 
tiators,  and  Prior  had  therefore  lei- 
fure  to  make  or  to  polilh  verltS.  When 
the  battle  of  Blenheim  called  forth  all 
the  verfe-men.  Prior,  among  the  reft, 
took  care  to  fliew  his  delight  in  the 
increafing  honour  of  his  country  by 
an  epiftle  to  Boileau. 

He  publilhed  foon  afterwards  a  vo¬ 
lume  of  poems,  with  the  encomiaftic 
chara<5ler  of  his  deceafed  patron  the 
Duke  of  Dorfet :  it  began  with  the 
College  Exercife,  and  ended  with  the 
Nut-brown  Maid. 

The  battle  of  Ramillies  foon  after¬ 
wards  (in  1706)  excited  him  to  an¬ 
other  elFort  of  poetry.  On  this  occa- 
fidn  he  had  fewer  or  lefs  foriHidable 
rivals ;  and  it  would  be  not  eafy  to 
name  any  other  compofition  produ¬ 
ced  by  that  event  which  is  now  re¬ 
membered. 

TheTories,  who  were  now  in  power, 
were  in  hafte  to  end  the  wMr  ;  and 
Prior,  being  recalled  (1710)  to  his 
former  employment  of  making  trea¬ 
ties,  was  fent  (July  171 1)  privately 
to  Paris  with  propofitions  of  peace. 
He  was  remembered  at  the  French 
court  ;  and,  returning  in  about  a 
month,  brought  with  him  M.  Mef- 
nager,  a  minilter  from  France,  inveft- 
ed  with  full  powers,  and  the  Abbe 
Gaultier. 

This  tranfa(5lion  not  being  avow¬ 
ed,  Mackay,  the  rnafter  of  the  Dover 
packet-boat,  either  zealoufiy  or  offi- 
cioufly,  feized  Prior  and  his  alfociatcs 
at  Canterbury.  It  is  eafiJy  fuppofed 
that  they  were  foon  releafed. 

The  negotiation  was  begun  at  Prior’s 
houfe,  where  the  Queen’s  minillers 
met  Mefnager  (Sept.  20.  1711)*  and 
entered  privately  upon  the  great  bu- 
finefs.  The  importance  of  Prior  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  mention  made  of 
him  by  St  John  in  his  letter  to  the 
Queen. 

ooon  after  the  Duke  of  Shrewft'ury 
went  on  a  formal  embafty  to  Paris. 
It  is  related  hy  Boyer,  that  the  inten¬ 


tion  was  to  have  joined  Prior  in  the 
fame  commiftion,  but  that  Shrew(l')ury 
refufed  to  be  alfociated  with  a  man 
fo  meanly  born.  Prior  thtrefore  con¬ 
tinued  to  aft  without  a  title  till  the 
Duke  returned  next  year  to  England, 
and  then  he  aifumed  the  llile  anu  dig-, 
nity  of  ambaffador. 

But,  while  he  continued  In  appear¬ 
ance  a  private  man,  he  was  treated 
with  confidence  by  Louis,  who  fent 
him  with  a  letter  to  the  Qiieen,  writ¬ 
ten  in  favour  the  Eleftor  of  Bava¬ 
ria. 

Prior’s  public  dignity  and  fplcn- 
dour  commenced  in  Aiiguft  1715, 
and  continued  till  tlie  A u juft  follow- 
ing  ;  hut  I  am  afraid  that,  according 
to  the  ufual  fate  of  greatnefs,  it  was 
attended  with  fome  perplexities  and 
mortifications.  Me  had  not  all  tluit 
is  cuiiomarlly  given  to  ainb.iff.alors  : 
he  hints  to  the  Qi^ucn,  in  an  imper- 
feft  poem,  that  he  had  no  fervi'':  rif 
plate  ;  and  it  appeared,  by  the  ^.lehts 
which  he  contrafted,  r!i,i:  !.is  remic- 
tances  were  not  punft’'ally  made. 

On  the  I  ft  ol’  Aiiygiil:  s  7  1 4  t  ’  .'lied 
the  downfall  of  the  To.’cs  .md  the 
degradation  ot  Piior.  He  vv.i.'>  re¬ 
called  ;  but  was  not  able  to  return, 
being  detained  by  the  debts  wliicU 
he  had  found  it  necellliry  to  con: raft, 
and  which  were  not  dlfcharjed  he- 
lore  Mavch,  though  his  old  frie  nd 
Montague  was  now  at  the  head  of 
the  treafury. 

He  returned  then  ns  foon  as  he 
could,  and  was  welcomed  on  the  25tll 
of  Maich  by  a  warrant,  hut  was, 
however,  fii  lie  red  to  live  in  his  own 
houfe,  under  the  cuftody  of  the  mef- 
fenger,  till  he  was  examined  before  .a 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  of 
which  Mr  Walpole  was  chairrr.an, 
and  Lord  Conlngfipv,  Mr  Stanhope, 
and  Mr  l.,echrr*erc,  were  rite  principal 
interrogators;  xvlio,  in  tin’s  examina¬ 
tion,  ot  vviiich  there  is  piiuteil  an  ac¬ 
count  not  uncntcrtaiiiing,  behaved 
with  the  boiftcroufnefs  cf  men.  elate^i' 
by  receiU  autnorily. 
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He  continued  thus  confined  for 
ibmc  time ;  and  Mr  Walpole  (June 
lo.  17*5)  moved  for  an  impeachment 
ngainU  him*  What  made  him  fo  a- 
crimonious  does  not  appear  :  he  was 
by  nature  no  thlrilcr  for  blood*  Prior 
was  a  week  after  committed  to  clofe 
cufiody,  with  orders  that  no  perfon 
IhouLd  be  admitted  to  fee  him  without 
(eave  from  the  Speaker. 

Wlien,  two  years  after,  an  a^  of 
grace  was  paiTed,  he  was  excepted, 
and  continued  dill  in  cufiody,  which 
he  bad  made  lef$  tedious  by  writing 
his  Ai<^a.  He  was,  however,  foon 
niter  difeharged. 

He  had  now  his  liberty,  but  he  had 
nothing  elfe.  Whatever  the  profit 
of  his  employments  might  have  been, 
he  had  always  fpent  it;  and  at  the 
nge  f>f  fifty -three  w<ts/with  all  his 
abilities,  in  danger  of  penury,  haying 
yet  no  folid  revenue  but '  from  the 
fellowfiiip  of  his  college,  which,  when 
in  his  exaltation  he  was  cenfured  for 
retaining  it,  he  faid,  he  could  live 
upon  at  lad* 

Bcipg  however  generally  known 
and  etteemed,  he  was  encouraged  to 
add  otb^r  poems  to  chofe  which  he 
had  printed,  and  published  them  by 
fubfeription.  The  cxp.edicnt  fucceed 
pd  by  the  induftry  of  m^ny  friends, 
who  circulated  the  proppfals,  and  the 
jcare  of  fpme,  who,  it  is  faid,  with¬ 
held  the  money  ftpm  him,  led  he 
fix/  »uld  f(]uan.der  }t.  The  pripe  of  the 
volume  was  two  guineas  ;  the  whole 
pollt^ion  was  four  thoufand;  to  which 
J^^rd  Hurley,  the  fon  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  to  whoin  he  had  invariably 
adhered,  added  an  equal  fum  for  the 
puixh^f*  of'powufhall,  which  Prior 
was  rp  enjoy  duripg  life,  and  Harley 
after  bis  d^-'ceafe. 

He  nad  now,  what  wits  and  phi- 
lofopbers  have  •  ften  wilhed,the  power 
pf  pafiing  tl^e  day  in  contemplative 
tranquillity.  Rut  it  ieems  that  bufy 
men  fcldom  live  long  In  a  date  of 
quiet.  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his 

^^ih  declined.  He  complains  of 


deafnefs  ;  **  for,”  fays  he,  **  I  took 

*  little  care  of  my  cars  while  1  was 
‘  not  fure  if  my  head  was  my  own.” 

Of  any  occurrences  in  his  re». 
matning  life  I  have  found  no  ac¬ 
count.  In  a  letter  to  Swift,  I  have,” 
lays  he,  treated  Lady  Harriot  at 
‘  Cambridge.  A  Fellow  ol  a  College 
^  treat !  and  fpoke  verfes  to  her  in  a 

*  gown  and  cap  !  What,  the  pleni- 

*  potentiary  fo  far  concerned  in  the 

*  d — -d  peace  at  Utrecht !  the  man 
^  that  makes  up  half  the  volume  of 

*  terfe'profe,  that  makes  up  the  re- 

*  port  of  the  committee,  fpeaking 

*  verfes  !  Sic  ejft  homo  fum*'* 

He  died  at  Wimpole,  a  feat  of 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  on  the  i8th  of 
September  1721,  and  was  buried  ih 
Weftmiiifter  ;  where  on  a  monument, 
for  which,  as  the  lad  piece  of  human 
vanity,  he  left  five  hundred  pounds, 
is  engraven  a  long  Latin  epiraph. 

Of  Prior,  eminent  as  he  was,  both 
by  his  abilities  and  dation,  very  few 
memorials  have  been  left  by  his  con¬ 
temporaries  ;  the  account  therefore 
mud  now  be  deditute  of  his  private 
character  and  familiar  practices.  He 
lived  at  a  time  when  the  rage  of  party 
deteded  all  which  it  was  any  man’s 
intered  to  hide ;  and  as  little  ill  i$ 
heard  of  Prior,  it  is  certain  that  not 
much  was  known.  He  was  not  afraid 
of  provoking  cenfure ;  for  when  he 
forlbok  the  Whigs,  under  whofe  pa¬ 
tronage  he  fird  entered  the  world,  he 
became  a  Tory  fo  ardent  and  deter¬ 
minate,  that  he  did  not  willingly  con- 
fort  with  men  of  different  opinions. 
He  was  one  of  the  fixteen  Tories  who 
met  weekly,  and  agreed  to  addrefs 
each  other  by  the  title  oi  Brother  ^ 
and  feems  to  have  adhered,  not  only 
by  poncurrence  of  political  defigns, 
but  by  peculiar  afftftion,  to  the  Earl 
of  Oxford  and  his  family.  With  how 
much  confidence  he  was  truded,  has 
been  already  told, 

He  was,  however,  in  Pope’s  opi¬ 
nion,  fir  only  to  make  verfes,  ano  Icfs 
qualified  for  bufinefs  than  Addifon 
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himfelf.  This  was  furely  faid  with¬ 
out  confiucraclon.  Addifon,  exalted 
to  a  high  plactr,  was  forced  into  de- 
gradation  bv  the  fenfe  ot  nis  own  in¬ 
capacity  ;  Prior,  who  was  employed 
by  men  vci  \  c<pibL‘  of  '.ili  nating  his 
value,  having  been  fecretary  to  one 
embi’fTy,  had,  when  great  abilities 
were  again  wanted,  the  famf  office  ao- 
oth  T  time  ;  and  was,  after  fo  much 
experience  of  his  knowledge  and  dex¬ 
terity,  at  laft  feiiv  to  tranfadl  a  nego¬ 
tiation  in  the  higheft  degree  arduous 
and  important  ;  for  which  he  was 
qualified,  among  other  requifites,  in 
the  opinion  of  liulingbroke,  by  his  in 
fluence  upon  the  French  miniftcr,  and 
by  (kill  in  quelb’ons  of  commerce 
above  other  men. 

Tradition  reprefents  him  as  willing 
to  defeend  fioin  the  dignity  ot  the 
poet  and  the  itatefman  to  the  low 
delights  of  mean  company  .His 
Chloe  probably  was  fometimes  ideal ; 
but  the  woman  with  whom  he  coha¬ 
bited  w^as  a  defpicable  drab  of  the 
lowed  (pecies.  One  of  his  wenches, 
perhaps  Chloe,  while  he  >vas  abfent 
from  his  houfe,  dole  his  plate,  and 
ran  away ;  as  was  related  by  a  wo¬ 
man  who  had  been  his  fervaat.  Of 
this  propenfity  to  fordid  converfc  I 
have  feen  an  account  fo  ferioufly  ri¬ 
diculous,  that  it  fe^ms  to  deferve  in- 
fertion. 

I  have  been  affured  that  Prior, 

•  after  having  fpei.t  the  evening  with 

•  Oxford,  Bolingbroke,  Pope,  and 

•  Swift,  would  go  and  fmoke  a  pipe, 

•  and  drink  a  bottle  of  ale,  with  a 

•  common  foldier  and  his  wife,  in 
‘  Long-Acre,  before  he  went  to  bed; 

•  not  (rom  any  remains  of  the  low- 
^  nefs  of  his  original,  as  one  faid, 

•  but,  I  fuppofe,  that  his  faculties 

“  —  Str.dn’d  lo  rho  height, 

In  that  cclefi'ai  coUoqMy  fublimc, 

Dazzled  and  fpent,  funk  down,  and 

fiiught  repair.'* 

Poor  Prior  I  why  was  he  fo  ftrain- 
ed,  and  in  fuch  want  of  repair,  after 
a  convei  fation  with  men  no:^  in  the 


opinion  of  the  world,  mneh  wt(^ 
than  himfclf  ?  But  fuch  arc  the  con¬ 
ceits  of  ipwCulatifts,  who  ftratn  their 
faculties  to  find  tn  a 'mine  what  lies 
upon  the  furfacc. 

His  opinions,  fo  far  as  the  means 
of  judging  arc  kft  us,  feetri  to  have 
been  right ;  but  his  life  was,  it  feemS) 
irregular,  negligent,  and  fenfual. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

The  Fatal  Mistake  ;  or^  the  His* 
TORY  of  Mr  Elliot.  Written  hf 
Hitnfelf*^ — From  Female  Stability^ 
a  ne*vo  Novel  f.  ' 

AS  various  conjeAures  will,  moft 
probably,  be  fornned  on  my  re¬ 
tirement  from  the  world  by  thole  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  caufe,  and  the  particu¬ 
larity  of  my  life  will  mod  likely  occa- 
fion  illiberal  and  ill-natured  obferva- 
tions,  I  write  the  hiftory  of  my  mif- 
fortunes,  ignorant  into  whofe  hands 
it  may  fall.  T.et  who  will  become 
polfclTed  of  this  manufeript,  may  ic 
.warn  them  from  excefs  of  paffion^ 
and  efpecially  from  that  deifrudtive 
fiend  jealoufy. 

Born  to  the  enjoyments  of  a  large 
efiate,  my  birth  promifed  every  hap- 
pinefs  affluence  could  bellow  :  at  ten 
years  old  my  parents  both  died  of  a 
malignant  fever  :  left  in  the  care  of  a 
worthy  man,  1  was  not  fenfiblc  of 
their  lofs.  Mr  Ofborn  (for  that  was 
the  name  of  my  guardian)  felt  for 
me,  as  he  has  often  acknowledged^ 
the  fondnefs  of  parental  love.  No 
event  worth  relating  happened  till  I 
arrived  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  when 
a  young  nobleman  came  to  Winchef- 
ter,  where  I  was  placed  ;  he  was  the 
only  foil  of  the  Earl  of  Somerfet, 
Diftlngnilbed  by  his  rank,  but  more 
fo  by  his  merit,  liin  fwcetnefs  of  dif- 

♦  Ev^ry  circumrtascc  o*  this  afl' 

(lory  is  uri.iliy  irur,  except  ihat  ihr  rc4 
name  «*t  th  ^enllcin.oi  ia  co  ceiled  un¬ 
der  that  ot  KMiot ;  ihr  nao.cb  of  the  other 
parties  are  »ikewi*e  fcij;ne'J. 

f  $ec  an  account  oi  ihig  entertaiQif>(( 
work,  p.  159  of  this  voluiuc. 
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pofxtion  attradled  the  love  of  the  whole 
ichool,  and  his  generofity  demanded 
their  admiration.  For  fome  time  I 
was  indifferent  to  all  his  amiable  qua- 
liiicationsy  till  an  accident  happened 
which  was  the  foundation  of  tlie  moft 
affe^ionute  friendlhip.  My  mafter 
was  very  fevere ;  I  had  left  fchool 
one  evening  in  order  to  fteal  apples 
from  a  neighbouring  orchard,  and 
had  juft  reached  the  intended  feene 
of  adion,  w’hen  I  faw  Lord  Edward 
Marchmont  running  towards  me.  As 
foon  as  he  came  within  hearing,  he 
cried  out,  My  dear  Elliot,  the  doc¬ 
tor  has  difeovered  your  abfence,  and 
threatens,  unlefs  he  finds  you  within 
bounds,  to  punilh  you  with  the  ut- 
fnoft  feverity  ;  if  you  make  hafte,  we 
may  get  round  a  back  way  into  the 
play  ground,  before  he"  comes  from 
hunting  over  the  college,  and  cfcape 
the  old  dog’s  vigilance.’*  As  I  knew 
the  doctor’s  difpofition,  I  complied 
with  my  friend’s  propofal,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  we  gained  the  play  ground 
juft  as  our  mafter  appeared.  Lord 
Edward  pulled  a  volume  of  Homer 
out  of  his  pocket,  on  which  we  were 
^  both  looking  when  the  do^or  came 
foftly  behind  us.  Upon  feeing  our 
employment  he  was  agreeably  furpri- 
led,  and  applauded  us  for  our  con- 
diidl  in  terms  of  the  greateft  encou¬ 
ragement.  This  good-natured  ac¬ 
tion  fo  effectually  engaged  my  gra¬ 
titude,  that  1  was  miserable  if  fepa- 
ra:ed  from  him.  We  grew  fo  fond 
of  each  other,  that  the  whole  fchool 
took  notice  of  it :  our  afi'eCtion  in- 
creafed  with  our  years,  and  when  the 
time  came  to  leave  fchool,  both  Lord 
Edward  and  myfelf  begged  we  might 
be  at  the  fame  univcrfity.  Lord  So- 
merfet  and  Mr  Olborn  confenting,  we 
were  again  happy  in  the  fociety  of 
each  other. 

When  we  had  been  at  Oxford  about 
two  years,  Lord  Somerfet  paid  the 
debt  of  nature,  and  as  my  friend  was 
now  poffeffed  of  the  title  and  fortune 
of  his  anceftors,  he  left  Oxford,  and 


intreated  me  to  do  the  fame.  As 
the  univerfity  had  loft  all  its  pleafures 
when  my  friend  departed,  I  wrote 
my  determination  to,  Mr  Olborn  of 
following  him  ;  the  good  man  w’ould 
fain  have  perfuaded  me  to  ftay  lon¬ 
ger,  but  I  was  not  to  be  moved  ;  I 
haftened  to  London,  and  according 
to  promife  flew  to  the  houfe  of  my 
Edward,  who  introduced  me  with 
the  moft  flattering  character  to  Lady 
Somerfet  and  his  After ;  the  latter 
was  the  lovelieft  work  of  nature  ; 
joined  to  a  form  beautifully  perfeCt, 
flie  had  an  engaging  fenfibility  in  her 
countenance  that  feldom  accompanies 
beauty.  The  amiable  Almena  recei¬ 
ved  me  with  the  fweeteft  complacen¬ 
cy,  as  the  friend  of  her  brother,  whom 
(he  doated  on :  the  mother  of  Lord 
Somerfet  likewife  honoured  me  with 
the  greateft  marks  of  efteem,  and  for 
a  length  of  time  1  enjoyed  every  de¬ 
light  that  perfect  friendlhip  could  be- 
ftow ;  but,  alas  !  I  was  foon  fated  to 
feel  a  reverfe  of  fortune.  My  kind 
and  indulgent  guardian  was  taken 
fuddenly  ill  ;  he  fent  for  me,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  Lord  Somerfet 
and  his  amiable  family  :  the  neceffity 
of  this  abfence  difeovered  a  fecret  I 
was  willing  to  hide  from  myfelf.  It 
was  not  the  feparation  from  my  friend 
alone  that  cauled  my  grief ;  I  found  I 
loved  his  charming  filler  ;  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Almena  haunted  my  imagination 
continually :  my  Edward’s  penetra¬ 
tion  foon  difeovered  the  ill- hid  par¬ 
tiality,  and  one  day  taking  me  into 
his  ftudy,  he  addrelfed  me  as  follows: 

I  am  infinitely  concerned  at  the 
caufe  of  our  feparation,  but  I  hope 
we  lhall  foon  meet  again,' by  Mr  Of- 
born’s  health  being  eftablilhed  ;  why 
do  you  appear  fo  very  wretched  ?  Ah 
Frederick!  vou  have' not  been  in?e- 
nuous  with  me ;  why  did  you  doubt 
my  friendlhip  ?  Have  I  ever  given 
you  caufe  to  fufpcCl  my  entire  at¬ 
tachment  to  you  ?  How  then  could 
you  violate  our  regard  by  a  doubtful 
concealment  ?  Your  fecret  had  refted 
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within  this  faithful  breaft,  had  you 
defined  it/’  I  would  have  fpoke,  but 
my  feelings  were  too  violent  for  ex- 
prefljon.  Compofe  yourfelf,  con¬ 
tinued  he,  I  will  explain  this  painful 
filence,  you  love  my  filter  ;  your  eyes 
have  fully  expofed  the  feelings  of  your 
heart,  and  I  am  happy  to  think  our 
friendlhip  may  be  clofely  united  by 
the  tie  of  relations.”  This  unexpec¬ 
ted  eclairciflement  elated  me  beyond 
idea  ;  I  eagerly  embraced  my  amiable 
friend,  and  acknowledged  the  truth 
of  his  obfervations :  But,  alas ! 

Edward,  continued  I,  fliall  I  ever 
dare  avow  my  love  to  your  charming 
filler  ?  What  can  the  exalted  Lady 
Almena  Marchmont  fee  in  the  poor 
Frederick  Elliot?  Will  Ihe  not  def- 
pife  me  for  my  prefumption,  and  dif- 
dain  a  man  who  has  nothing  but  a 
heart  filled  with  her  perfections  to  of-  | 
fer  ?”  “  And  as  great  a  lhare  of  | 

merit  (interrupted  my  friend)  as  ever 
fell  to  the  lot  of  one  mortal  ;  fear 
not,  Elliot,  my  filler  has-  too  much 
under  Handing  to  regard  a  man  merely 
becaufe  he  has  a  title,  and  in  every 
other  qualification  you  may  pretend 
to  a  princefs :  Almena  indeed  has  a 
mind  capable  of  diftinguifhing  your 
exalted  virtues,  and,  if  1  millake  nor, 
feels  their  full  force.”  “  Flatter  me 
not,  my  friend ;  I  cannot,  dare  not 
indulge  the  pleafing  hope.”  My  noble 
Edward  promifed  to  do  every  good 
office  in  my  abfence,  and  I  took  leave 
of  a  family  where  my  chief  happinefs 
was  centered. 

I  reached  the  habitation  of  Mr  Of- 
born  juft' time  enough  to  take  a  laft 
farewell ;  the  violence  of  his  diforder 
'  had  left  him  very  weak,  and  death 
made  quick  approaches  to  the  excel¬ 
lent  heart  of  this  worthy  man.  I  drew 
near  his  bed  with  the  tendered  emo¬ 
tions,  and  taking  his  cold  hand  be¬ 
tween  mine — My  deareft  Sir,  how 
painfully  does  this  fight  affeCl  your 
Frederick  !  Ah  that  I  could  remove 
•  «very  pang  far  from  you  I”  I  could 
.  not  reftraia  my  tears ;  he  faintly  pref- 


fed  my  hand,  and  in  a  voice  Tiardly 
articulate,  he  delivered  himfelf  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  It  pains  me,  my  dear  boy, 
to  be  obliged  to  part  with  you ;  but 
it  is  the  decree  of  Heaven,  and  I  fub- 
mit.  I  leave  you,  Frederick,  in  the 
poifeffion  of  a  large  eftate  that  was 
your  father’s,  to  which  1  have  added 
my  own :  I  have  no  relations  who 
(land  in  need  of  wealth,  and  to  none 
can  I  give  it  whom  I  love  like  you. 
Remember  it  is  virtue  alone  that 
renders  riches  valuable.  When  you 
come  to  this  folemn  period  (to  which 
you  muft),  may  no  bad  adiondifeom- 
pofe  your  dying  moments  ;  you  have 
an  excellent  heart,  and  are  in  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  deviating  from  the  narrow- 
road  of  rcdltude,  but  from  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  your  palfions.  Be  careful  to 
avoid  every  thing  that  may  lead  you 
I  into  miftake  and  error.  Farewell, 
my  excellent  hoy  ;  remember  the  lalt 
j  injundions  of  a  man  who  had  a  real 
affedion  for  you.”  Articulation  was 
ftopped,  and  I  could  only  exprefs  my 
for  row  by  fighs  and  tears.  The  cler¬ 
gyman  of  the  parilh  now  came  to  Mr 
Olborn,  and  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
him.  He  foon  retired,  and  informed 
me  that  his  friend  was  on  the  verge 
of  eternity.  When  I  entered  Mr  Of- 
born’s  chamber,  I  found  him  fpeech- 
lefs  ;  however,  by  his  motions  he  con¬ 
vinced  me  he  was  fenfible.  I  embra¬ 
ced  him  in  the  greateft  agony  of 
grief ;  but,  alas  !  he  could  not  return 
it:  he  looked  at  me  with  exprefiive 
marks  of  affedion,  and  gently  breath¬ 
ed  his  laft  in  my  arms.  I  was  for  a 
few  hours  fo  totally  abforbed  in  for- 
row,  that  I  hardly  knew  whether  I 
myfelf  exlfted ;  bat  youth  and  the 
appearance  of  my  Edward,  who  (on 
hearing  of  my  lots)  flew  to  confole 
me,  had  its  ufual  influence,  and  I 
again  recalled  my  thoughts  from  the 
grave  of  my  guardian  to  the  world 
and  to  fociety. 

When  I  opened  Mr  Ofborn's  will, 
I  found  he  had  bequeathed  to  me  the 
wkgle  of  bis  eftftte,  which  amounted 
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to  mofe  than  two  thoufand  per  an> 
num,  which  joined  to  my  pacernal  in¬ 
heritance,  made  me  pofTeiTcd  of  eight 
thoufand  a  year.  My  gratitude  was 
infiiiitely  excited  by  his  generofity; 
And  except  a  legacy  of  five  hundred 
pounds  to  Mr  Harper,  the  clergy¬ 
man  1  have  meniioned,  there  was  no 
other  bequtfi.  I  paid  the  money 
immediately,  and  added  a  thoufand 
pounds,  as  his  family  was  very  large* 
Having  fettled  my  affairs,  1  left  the 
abode  of  my  laie  guardian,  and  ac¬ 
companied  Lord  Someriet  to  town. 
The  fair  Almena  and  her  amiable 
mother  received  me  with  the  utmoft 
hindnefs;  every  thing  in  the  power  of 
^hefe  dear  friends  to  diflipate  my  me¬ 
lancholy  was  exerted,  and  though  I 
felt  all  the  gratitude  fuch  a  condufl 
excited,  yet  could  1  not  baniih  from 
iny  remembrance  the  good  Mr  Of- 
born.  I  was  roufed  from  my  lethar¬ 
gy  by  Lady  Almena’s  having  a  de¬ 
clared  lover.  Lord  Afhtord  was  a 
jmbleman  of  reputed  worth,  and  I 
^believe  truly  attached  to  my  friend’s 
\  filler.  Lady  Somerfet  leemed  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  propofed  alliance ;  my  Ed¬ 
ward  was  filent,  and  Almena  ap- 
peared  unhappy.  Thus  were  we 
fuuated  when  1  was  determined  to 
lav  afide  every  fearful  apprehtnfion, 
and  declare  my  latent  fiatne.  1  had 
,  fo  >n  after  an  opportunity  of  revealing 
the  Rate  of  my  heart  to  the  fair  caufe 
of  my  anxiety.  Lady  Almena  was' 
one  day  writing  in  her  brother’s 
iludy,  when  I  entered,  thinking  he 
was  ther  e  ;  (he  blufhed  and  darted  ; 
but  feeing  me  about  to  retire,  Mr 
Elliot  (fald  (he),  my  brother  is  from 
b  jtne,  but  as  I  have  finiihed  the  note 
I  was  writing,  I  beg  you  will  remain 
Jit  re  till  Lord  Somerfet  comes  back/’ 

.  I  again  entered  the  room,  and  feated  , 
myfclf  by  her.  She  -rung  tor  a  fer* 
Taut,  to  whom  ftic  delivered  the  note, 
and  was  going  to  retire,  when  I  took 
her  hand,  and  intreated  her  to  hear 
me.  She  did  not  know  in  wbat  man¬ 
ner  to  proceed,  i  threw  myfelf  at  her 


feet,  and  in  the  mod  refpe^lful  terms 
declared  how  much  I  loved  her.  She 
litUned  with  polite  atrenlitm,  and 
calling  her  ey<s  upo;*  the  ground, 
appeared  great ly  agitated.  1  was  all 
pdnful  lufpcnce  Speak,  Lady 
Almc  a  (continued  I),  pronounce 
my  fare ;  perhaps  you  ci/fpife  my  too 
prcluinptuous  paflion  ;  perhaps  your 
heai't  is  already  engaged  ;  the  merits 
of  Lord  Alhford  have  met  your  ap¬ 
probation,  and  I  am  wretched.”— 

**  Sorry  fliould  1  be  (replied  the 
dear  charmer)  if  the  filler  of  Lord  So¬ 
merfet  could  willingly  make  wretched 
the  friend  on  whom  an  onlv  brother 
doacs  :  no,  r  Elliot,  I  delpife  affec¬ 
tation  as  much  as  I  do  coquetry  ;  be 
affured.  Sir,  i.ord  Alhford  is  perfe^lly  / 
indifferent  to  my  hvart.  It  is  true, 
my  mother  efpoufes  his  caufe,  and 
pleads  for  him  powerfully  ;  but  the 
happinefs  of  her  daughter  has  ever 
been  her  chief  delight,  nor  wull  fbe 
infill  on  a  circumllance  that  would 
render  her  miierable”  Ten  thou¬ 
fand  thanks,  adorable  Lady  ilmena,  /' 
for  this  condefeenfion !  Pardon  my 
bold  afpiring  heart  :  may  1  not  hope 
my  unwearied  affiduities  may  at  laft 
make  an  impreffion  on  your  gentle 
nature  in  my  favour  ?”  She  told  me, 

(he  did  nor,  neither  (hould  Ihe  wilh  to 
throw  me  into  defpair,  but  begged 
leave  to  retire.  My  friend  foon  after 
appeared,  and  feeing  the  joy  that  ani¬ 
mated  my  countenance,  congratulated 
me  in  the  moll  affc^lionaie  manner. 

**  Ah,  Edward !  exclaimed  J,  the 
dear  Almena  has  not  driven  me  to 
dcfpair :  ihe  does  not  love  Lord  Alh- 
ford,  and  I  may  yet  be  happy,” — 
And  w^ho  ever  thought  (he  did  ? 
Pr’ythee,  Frederick,  do  not  encourage 
that  horrid  paflion.  jealoufy,  but  ra¬ 
ther  crulh  it  in  ijs  birth  ;  no  mortal 
but  yourlclf  ivould  have  imagined 
my  .  lillcr  had  the  lead  regard  for 
Lt'rd  /Mhford.  You  may  command 
my  intirct}  in  your  favour  with  my 
mother  ;  the  is  p'^rnal  to  his  Lord- 
ihip,  on  accoupi  cf  a  tender  .reg^d 
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^  Die  entertained  for  his  mother ;  but 
the  happinefs  of  Almena  is  a  matter 
of  LOO  great  importance  to  be  trifled 
with ;  and  that  ho  man  but  you  could 
make  her  happy,  I  have  long  difeo- 
vered.”  I  exprefled  my  obligations 
to  his  friendthip  in  the  warmeft  and 
moft  grateful  terms,  and  we  confulted 
how  the  matter  (hould  be  broke  to 
Lady  Somerfet ;  my  friend  undertook 
the  talk.  That  very  evening,  as  his 
iider  was  engaged  out,  and  I  had 
determined  to  be  abf.mt,  I  waited  in 
a  date  of  the  moft  anxious  expectation 
for  the  event  of  his  ernbafly  ;  and  on 
feeing  him  enter  my  room  at  one 
o^clock  in  the  morning,  I  had  hard¬ 
ly  refolution  to  enquire  his  fuccefs. 
‘‘  My  friend,  my  brother  (exclaimed 
he),  I  am  authorifed  to  call  you  fo  by 
the  moft  amiable  of  mothers  ;  Almena 
is  your's,  win  her,  my  dear  Frede¬ 
rick,  and  be  happy.” 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.J 

An  Attempt  to  afeertain the  ature 
^/‘RealBea UTY.—From  the  French 
'  of  Pere  BufHer. 

WHAT  is  termed  beautiful,  or 
beauty,  fee  ms  to  me  to  con  ft  ft 
in  that  which  is  at  the  fame  time  the 
moft  common  and  moft  rare  in  things 
of  the  fame  fpecies  ;  or,  to  exprefs 
niyfelf  in  another  manner,  it  is  that 
particular  form,  the  moft  common  of 
all  the  particular  forms  to  be  met 
with  in  the  fame  fpecies  of  things. 
This  fort  of  paradox  requires  explana¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  more  we  examine  it, 
the  more  it  will  become  plaufible. 

As  an  example  of  things  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  let  us  take  human  faces. 
It  is  evident  that,  in  this  fpecies,  we 
find  a  number  almoft  infinite  of  dif¬ 
ferent  particular  forms,  one  of  which 
conftitptes  beauty,  whilft  the  reft, 
however  numerous  they  may  be,  con- 
ftitute  what  is  not  beauty,  but  defor¬ 
mity  or  ugiinefs.  1  fay  then,  that 
among  the  numerous  particular  forms 
lof  deformity,  none  of  them  include  fo 
"  VoL,  UII. 
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many  faces  formed  after  their  model, 
as  there  are  formed  alter  tiia.  parti¬ 
cular  call  wiiicli  conftitutes  beauty  : 
fo  that,  in  fifty  faces,  there  may  be 
perhaps  twelve  or  fifteen  particular 
different  forms,  among  which  f^ierc 
lhall  be  but  one  that  conftirntes  b/tu* 
ty  ;  and  this  is  what  makes  beauty 
the  moft  rare  form,  I  mean  wit!i  re- 
fp'  Ct  to  fo  many  other  ditferenr  lor  ns  5 
but  this  particular  form  ih.iU  K  ive 
eight  or  ten  ditferent  faces  formed 
entirely,  or  almoft  entirely,  after  its 
own  model ;  whereas  each  of  the 
twelve  or  fifteen  other  particular 
forms  fhall  have  only  two  or  three 
faces  after  its  particular  model,  or  per¬ 
haps  but  one,  of  fiich  deformity  :  and 
this  again  makes  beauty  the  moft 
common  form. 

The  fame  principle  is  verified,  and 
becomes  perhaps  more  apparent  ftill, 
in  what  conftitutes  the  beauty  of  each 
part  of  the  face.  If  we  examlme  the 
foreheads  or  nofes  of  fifty  peribns,  we 
lhall  perhaps  find  ten  well  proportioii- 
ed,  and  fortv  otherwife  :  the  len  will 
appear  as  if  they  were  formed  after 
the  fame  model  ;  whereas,  out  of  the 
forty  that  are  ill-lh  iped,  not  ab  ve 
two  or  three  will  be  found  of  the  fa»ie 
form,  but  almoft  all  different  models ; 
one  Ihdl  be  too  long,  another  t(‘0 
Ihort ;  one  with  too  great  a  rife  or 
hump,  another  flat;  one  Iwellmg 
above,  another  below;  one  pointed 
upwards  another  fpreading  down- 
wards  ;  one  too  broad,  another  too 
narrow,  &c.  So  that,  as  I  have  fuid, 
in  forty  111-lhaped  toreheads  or  noies 
we  fliall  fcarctly  find  any  of  fiinilar 
difproportion  or  deformity  ;  whereas 
in  the  ten  foreheads  or  nofes  which  I 
fuppofe  well-lhaped,  the  fame  kind  of 
contormicy  and  proportion  will  ap  t 
pear.  In  examining  alfo  the  part  that 
conftitutes  a  particular  deformity,  wc 
lhall  find  it  is  what  rarely  occurs  in 
human  faces  ;  and  the  lefs  frequently 
fuch  a  part  appears,  the  greater  mutt 
be  the  deformity  ;  whereas  the  part 
that  forms  a  beaiuy  is  iocomparabiy 
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more  coitinion  than  any  particular 
part  whatever  which  conlUtutes  a  de¬ 
formity. 

It  will  perhaps  be  faid,  that  it  would 
follow  from  theie  principles,  that  all 
beautiful  faces  nauft  referable  each 
other,  though  it  is  evident  that  there 
ar«  diflFerent  beauties  which  have  no 
refemblance.  But  we  mult  obierve, 
that,  however  beautiful  a  face  may  be, 
its  parts  are  never  equally  and  per- 
fedtiy  beautiful :  were  they  all  to  be  fo, 
even  to  the  mod  minute,  then  all  fine 
faces  would  adually  have  a  refem¬ 
blance:  and,  indeed,  among  all  the 
particular  forms,  there  is  not  one  that 
makes  men  referable  each  other  more 
than  beauty ;  and  thofe  perfons, 
whom,  from  their  refemblance,  we  are 
frequently  apt  to  miftake  for  one 
another,  approach  nearer  to  the  nature 
of  beauty  than  deformity.  People 
are  never  known  to  be  miftaken  in 
diftingulhing  between  two  ugly  faces, 
or  deformed  perfons.  Painters  never 
find  it  lefs  difficult  to  take  a  likenefs 
than  when  they  are  painting  perfons 
that  are  ugly  :  and  it  always  proves  a 
more  paintul  talk  to  draw  very  hand- 
ibme  perfons,  particularly  if  they  are 
young  ;  for  the  complexion  being  then 
more  delicate  and  beautiful,  and  more 
fuitable  to  greater  numbers,  it  is  more 
difficult,  in  a  portrait,  to  hit  oflF  what 
didinguilhes  the  one  from  the  other  j 
whereas,  by  age,  faces  are  lengthened 
or  contraded,  withered  or  wrinkled, 
a  thoufand  different  ways,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  fall  off  from  the  form  of 
beauty :  and  thofe  differences  which 
^nlticuce  uglinefs,  leffen  the  trouble 
jtrf  painters,  and  enable  them  to  give 
^  more  charaderidic  likenefs  to  their 
|K)i*traits« 

If  we  fuppofc  that  there  are  per 
feft  beauties,  though  of  forms  entirely 
different,  it  would  be  found,  that 
cither  the  fuppofition  is  falfe,  or  that 
thofe  different  forms  of  beauty  have 
always  more  affinity  between  them 
than  each  of  them  has  with  any  one 
ikofe  that  conditute  deformity. 


Befides,  among  thofe  perfect  beauties^ 
one  wifi  be  preferred  to  the  other, 
only  by  the  part  which  is,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  mod  common,  and  mod 
rare,  in  the  fenfe  I  have  mentioned  ; 
oiherwife  the  preference  would  be  ar¬ 
bitrary,  as  it  happens  in  different  ages 
and  countries.  We  look  upon  blue 
eyes  at  prefent  to  be  the  mod  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  black  were  moll  admired  among 
the  Romans :  **  fpedandum  nigris 
oculis,”  **  remarkable  for  fine  black 
eves,’*  as  Horace  has  it. 

But,  in  order  to  illudrate  the  mat¬ 
ter  more  fully,  let  us  examine  what  is 
generally  faid  upon  the  fubjeil,  when 
it  is  afferted,  that  beauty  conlids  in 
proportion.  What,  I  would  afk,  is 
the  nature  of  this  proportion  ?  From 
what  dandard  is  it  taken  ?  Some  per¬ 
fons  imagine  they  folve  the  difficulty 
by  faying,  that  the  proportion  which 
conditutes  beauty  is  drawn  from 
neceffity,  and  the  ufe  for  w^hich  each 
part  of  the  body  is  defigned.  Though 
there  is  fome  thing  ingenious,  and 
perhaps  jud,  in  this  idea,  it  is  however 
liable  to  many  dlfcuffions  and  rules 
that  might  be  found  arbitrary.  We 
all  allow,  for  example,  that  a  very 
large  mouth  is  a  blemifh  in  the  face : 
I  do  not  however  fee,  that  it  is  in  any 
refpeft  contrary  to  the  neceffity  and 
ufe  for'which  the  mouth  is  intended  s 
we  fpeak  and  eat  at  lead  as  well  with 
a  very  large  mouth  as  with  a  fmall 
mouth,  or  one  of  middle  fize. 

To  find  therefore  fome  fixed  rule 
as  to  what  is  called  beauty,  we  mud, 
1  imagine,  recur  to  what  I  have  ad¬ 
vanced,  that  beauty  confids  in  the 
particular  form  which  is  mod  common 
among  other  particular  forms  found 
in  things  of  the  fame  fpecies. 

We  may  judge  of  this  from  what 
conditutes  uglinefs.  Nothing  is  more 
horrible  than  a  monder  ;  and  yet  it  is 
a  monder  for  no  other  reafon,  only 
becaufe  it  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  human  figure  and  form. 
By  a  contrary  reafon,  therefore,  what 
is  mod  common  in  the  Imman  form 
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•  and  figure^  is  that  which  makes 

beauty ;  a  form  and  quality .  the 
moft  oppofite  to  whatconftitutes  mon- 
fters.  I 

If  beauty,  moreover,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  faid  to  con  lid  in  the  true  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  parts  of  the  face,  were 
not  founded  on  what  is  moft  common 
among  men,  whence  could  painting 
and  fculpture  have  drawn  rules  of 
proportion  relative  to  the  parts  of 
the  body  i  How  could  men  have  con¬ 
ceived,  that  a  forehead  fliould  be  of 
fuch  a  length,  breadth,  or  prominence, 
if  any  other  but  the  juft  proper  ion 
were  found  moft  common  ?  Would 
not  the  rules  of  painting  have  been 
merely  aibitrary,  or  rather,  would 

*  they  ever  have  been  rules  ?  TJie  fize 
or  ftature  of  a  man,  to  be  fine^  ac¬ 
cording  to  rule,  Ihould  be  of  inch  a 
height,  five  feet  and  a  half,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  or  fix  feet:  fo  that,  fliould  a 
fkilful  painter  be  defired  to  make  the 
fineft  figure  poflible  of  a  man  of  a 
natural  fize,  he  would  not  go  beyond 
fix  feet,  which  I  fuppofe  preferibed 
by  the  rules  of  his  art.  Experience 
indeed  will  demonftrate,  that  of  fifty 
perlbns  we  fliall  find  a  greater  number 
of  the  height  of  fix  feet,  or  near  fix 
feet,  than  of  feven  or  eight,  five  or 
four.  Thus  the  proportion  of  the 
parts  of  the  body  is  primitively  de¬ 
rived  from  the  height  or  ftature  ;  fo 
that  fuch  a  height  or  fize  requires 
fuch  a  length  for  the  face,  arms,  legs, 
&c.  and  "deformity  will  be  encrca^fd, 
in  proportion  as  it  differs  from  the 
moft  common  ftandard,  and  leffened, 
the  nearer  it  approaches  to  the  fame ; 
by  which  the  very  rules  themfelves 
muft  be  governed. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  rules  would  have 
been  always  eilablilhed  according  to 
what  is  ufually  pleafing  to  the  eye,  I 
anfwer,  that  what  ufually  pleafes  the 
eye  is  exadtly  the  moft  common  and 
moft  rare  form  in  the  fenfe  I  have 
explained  it.  Should  it  be  added, 
that  true  beauty  is  that  which  is  ap¬ 
proved  by  ^ouaoiffcirsi  1  would  de^ 


fire,  that  mankind  may  firft  agree  who 
are  to  be  reckoned  connoiffeurs.  This 
will  not  be  fo  ealiiy  done  perhaps; 
but  when  it  is  once  determined,  the 
tafte  and  opinion  of  connoiffeurs  will 
be  always  found  in  favour  of  the  form 
we  have^  mentioned  ;  that  is,  the  moft 
common  among  other  particular 
forms.  This  would  incline  me  to 
fnrpe(ft,  that  the  form  which  confti- 
tutes  beauty  is  that,  in  faft,  to  which, 
our  eyes  are  moft  accuftomed.  Should 
It  be  thence  concluded,  that  beauty,  at 
this  rate,  muft  be,  in  a  great  raeafure, 
arbitrary,  I  doubt  whether  fuch  a 
conclufion  w^ould  be  erroneous :  it 
v/ould,  at  lead,  exempt  us  from  feek- 
ing  an  effential  and  real  character  of 
beauty  which  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  difeover. 

W  hate  ver  may  be  the  ftate  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  if  the  opinions  of  mankind  Ihould 
be  found  nearly  divided  w'lth  regard 
to  an  object  which  one  party  thought 
handfome  and  the  other  ug  ly,l  Ih.'.uld 
imagine,  that  there  could  be  no  more 
real  beauty  or  uglinefs  on  one  fide 
than  the  other  ;  and  that  it  muft  ab- 
folutely  pafs  for  a  beauty  relative  to 
the  tafte  of  iome,  hut  arbitrary  in 
itfelf,  and  with  refpedt  to  the  bulk  of 
mankind. 

When  all  men,  therefore,  appear 
divided  into  thofe  of  a  fair  com¬ 
plexion,  and  thofe  of  a  black,  and  each 
of  the  two  parties  think  their  own 
colour  the  moft  beautiful,  without 
altering  their  opinion  after  maturely 
weighing  the  matter,  and  making 
every  obfervation  poflible,  we  muft, 
in  that  cafe,  fay,  that  there  is  not 
more  truth  on  one  fide  than  the  other, 
no  more  real  beauty  in  the  faireft  than 
in  the  biackeft  complexion,  nor  in  the 
faces  of  Europe  than  thole  of  Africa, 
unlefs  it  is  a  beauty  relative  to  each  of 
the  two  parties  or  countries. 

What  has  been  faid  of  complexion 
or  colour,  is  naturally  applicable  to 
every  other  particular  quality  of 
beauty.  On  thefe  principles,  when 
lips  are  efteemed  handiome  becauie 
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they  arc  finally  or  a  nofe  is  thought 
^’:;ll-(haped  bccaufe  it  is  neither  bi  oad 
no.  flat,  we  mull  fay,  if  we  wou.d  be 
juil  in  ou»  opinion,  thofe  art  fine  lips 
for  li.urope,  but  not  for  Africa,  where 
lips,  to  bt  handfomc,  muft  be  extreme- 
Iv  tiiick,  and  a  nofc  Oiort,  broad,  and 
flat.  Should  we  pretend  to  ridicule 
the  beauty  of  th^  inhabitants  of 
Africa,  they,  and  all  the  blacks,  who 
arc  very  numerous,  will  laugh,  in  their 
turn,  at  our  fpecies  of  beauty  ;  and, 
in  order  lo  decide  on  which  fide  the 
preference  lies,  we  mull  appeal  to 
the  fenfe  of  the  whole  body  of  man¬ 
kind. 

If  it  wer^  trite,  as  feme  perfons  pre- 
tend,  that  the  blacks  have  not  the 
fame  diflike  to  a  fair  complei^ion  as 
we  commonly  have  to  theirs,  it  would 
then  appear  indubitable,  taat  true 
beauty  belongs  to  Europe  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  ;  cfpecially  ai> 
the  blacks  feein  to  b^  inferior  in  num¬ 
ber  to  the  whites. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cafe,  if  we 
fuppofe  that  true  beauty  is  to  be  found 
in  the  world,  it  muft  incontcftably  be 
fdiat  form  which  is  mo  ft  common  to 
alt  iiations  ;  and  if  particular  people, 
through  prejudice,  and  peculiar  habits, 
will  not  at  firft  concur  in  this  opinion, 
time  and  reflexion  muft  at  length  in? 
Cline  them  to  the  more  numerous 
party,  that  is,  to  the  fide  and  opinion 
of  yeafon  apd  nature. 

Cautions  nvitb  regard  to  the 

Behavi'ur  of  People  in  the  Qoun- 

the  Mirror, 

The  winter,  which,  like  an  un¬ 
taught  vifitor,  had  prolonged 
its  ftay  to  a  very  unreafonable  length, 
has,  at  laft,  given  place  to  vernal 
breezes  and  a  more  indulgent  Iky  ; 
^nd  many  of  my  readers  will  now 
leave  the  buiinefs  or  amuftments  of 
the  town,  for  the  purer  ajr  and  lefs 
tuniultuoiis  enjoyments  of  the  coun¬ 
try."  As  i  have,  now  -.nd  theu,  ven¬ 
tured  pbffrv^tipus  ou  the 


ners  and  fafliions  of  the  former,  I  '• 
could  not  forbear,  from  a  friendly 
concern  for  thofe  whom  the  fearon 
now  calls  into  the  latter,  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  certain  errors  which 
are  more  generally  prevalent  in  thf 
country.  My  laft  paper  was  intend*, 
ed  for  the  ferious  perufal  ot  country-  • 
gentlemen.  I  mean,  in  this,  to  make 
a  few  lighter  obiervations  on  fome 
little  failings,  in  point  of  manners,  to 
which  I  have  feen  a  propenfity  iu 
country -gentlemen,  country-ladies, 
and  in  thofe  who,  though  of  the 
town  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year, 
make  their  appearance,  bke  the  cuc» 
kow,  (I  mean  no  offence  by  the  com- 
parifon),  when  the  trees  have  put  on 
their  leaves,  and  the  meadows  their  ' 
verdure* 

In  the  firft  place,  I  would  beg  of 
thofe  who  migrate  from  the  city,  not 
to  carry  too  much  of  the  town  with 
them  into  the  country.  I  will  allow 
a  latty  to  exhibit  the  neweft  tafhion- 
ed  cut  in  her  riding-habit,  or  to  afto- 
ni(h  a  country  congregation  with  the 
height  of  her  hf-ad-drefs  ;  and  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  in  like  manner,  to  fport^  as 
they  term  it,  a  grotefque  pattern  of  a 
waiftcoat,  or  to  fet  the  children  agape 
by  the  enormom  fize  of  his  buckles. 
Thefe  arc  privileges  to  which  gentle¬ 
men  and  ladies  may  be  thought  to 
have  entitled  themfelves  by  the  ex¬ 
pence  and  trouble  of  a  winter’s  refi- 
deuce  in  the  capital.  But  there  is  a 
provoking,  though  a  civil  fort  of  con- 
fequence  fuch  people  are  apt  to  af- 
fume  in  converfation,  which,  1  think, 
goes  beyond  the  juft  prerogative  of 
tQ*wnJhipi  and  is  a  very  unfair  en¬ 
croachment  on  the  natural  rights  of 
their  friends  and  relations  in  the 
country.  They  (hould  confider,  that, 
though  there  are  certain  fubje^ts  of 
ton  and  falhion,  on  which  they  may 
pronounce  ex  cathedra^  (if  I  may  be 
aljowpd  fo  pedantic  a  phrafe),  yet 
that,  even  in  the  country,*  the  fenfes 
of  hearing,  feeing,  tailing,  and  fmei- 
ling^  may  be  enjoyed  to  a^ertaip 
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tent,  and  that  a  perfon  may  like  or  i 
diflike  a  new  fong,  a  new  lute-ftring,  , 
a  French  dilh,  or  an  Iiaiian  perfume, 
though  fuch  perfon  has  tK'cn  unfortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  pais  la. I  winter  at  a 
hundred  miles  diilance  from  the  me¬ 
tropolis.  ) 

Un  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  fair  to 
inform  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  country,  that  there  is  a  certain 
deference  which  ought  to  be  paid,  in 
thofe  matters,  to  the  enlightened 
j’ldgmcnc  of  their  friends  who  are 
newly  arrived  from  the  leat  of  infor 
maiion  and  of  knowledge  I  have 
beard  a  lady  in  the  country,  when 
her  coufin  from  Edinburgh  had  been 
very  obligingly  communicating  fomc 
extraordinary  piece  of  imel’igence,  or 
exhibiting  fome  remarkable  piece  of 
drefs  or  finery,  cut  her  ihort,  by  fay¬ 
ing,  with  all  the  coolnefs  in  the 
world,  That  is  fingular  enough, 

*  but  it  is  nothing  to  what  I  heard 

•  from  Mifs  B— ,  with  whom  I 

*  have  correfponded  ever  fince  (he 

•  vrent  to  London  or,  ••  This  is 

*  very  pretty,  to  be  fure,  but  not  to 

•  be  compared  to  Mrs  C— — ’s, 

♦  which  fhe  had  lent  her  in  a  prefent 

•  from  Paris.^’  This  fort  of  bra.g» 
playing  in  converfation  I  have  lome- 
times  heard  carried  to  a  very  difa- 
greeable  length,  which  would  be  in  a 
great  mcafure  prevented,  if  people 
were  not  to  be  allowed  credit  for 
what  they  may  have  heard,  or  have 
been  told,  but  to  take  confequence 
only  from  what  they  have  feen.  If 
we  town-people  are  to  be  thus  out- 
wondered  on  report,  there  is  an  end 
of  all  order  and  fubor  ination  in  the 
matter.  To  borrow  another  allufion 
from  the  game  above-mentioned,  I 
think  it  is  but  reafonable,  that  the 
wonders  of  perfons  from  town  Ihould 
take  the  fame  precedence  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  people  in  the  country,  that 
natural  cards  do  of  makers* 

But  it  is  fometimes  from  the  oppo- 
fite  feeling,  from  too  high  an  idea  of 
imporuuce  of  their  town  vifitors, 
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that  the  good  people  of  the  country  , 
are  ape  to  fall  into  improprieties.  U: 
is  wonderful  to  fee  the  confufion  into 
which  the  appearance  of  the  new*  * 
faihioned  carriage  of  a  gentleman 
juit  arrived  from  town  throws  the 
family,  efpecially  the  female  part  of 
it,  of  his  rural  neighbour.  Such  a 
peeping  from  windows,  fuch  a  run* 
ning  backwards  and  forwards  of 
bare-headed  boys  and  gi^ls  to  fetch 
thei  .  mailer  from  the  field,  and  their 
mi  drefs  Irom  the  walh-houfc  !  Then, 
after  waiting  a  long  while  in  the  p;ir- 
lour,  which  the  chamber-maid  has 
had  but  time  to  put  half  in  order,  ‘ 
comes  the  old  lady  with  fome  auk* 
ward  apology,  followed  by  a  fcold  to 
the  maid  for  leaving  her  rubber  or 
h-rarth-biulh  in  view  of  the  company* 
By  and  bye,  appears  the  maiter  of' 
the  houfe,  with  another  apology  for 
appearing  before  ladies  in  his  far¬ 
mer’s  drefs.  r\fter  a  long  ferics  of 
common  enquiries,  a  frequent  palling 
out  of  w’arches  on  the  part  of  the  vifi¬ 
tors,  and  two  or  three  melTages  up 
ftairs  from  the  mi  drefs  of  the  family, 
down  come  the  young  ladies,  with 
their  caps  awry,  their  long  pins  but 
'  half  duck  in,  their  hair  powdered  in 
patches,  and  their  aprons  (liff  from 
;  the  folds.  Here  follows  a  fecond 
courfe  of  the  fame  qnedions  and  an* 

.  fwers,  which  being  clofed  by  an  ob« 

,  fervation  of  the  late  hour  from  the 
i  one  fide,  and  fome  dridlures  on  the 
Ihortnefs  of  town-vifits  from  the  other, 
the  company  are  fuffered  to  depart, 
who,  it  is  ten  to  one,  laugh  all  the 
way  home  at  the  good  people  who 
were  at  fuch  pains  to  make  thenifelves 
fit,  as  they  thought,  to  be  feen  by 
them.  Let  thefe  lad  remember,  that 
there  is  a  dile,  as  it  is  called,  proper 
to  every  thing  ;  decency  and  cleanli* 
nefs  they  owe  to  themfelves  ;  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  falhionabie  fineries  of 
the  town  they  owe  to  nobody  ;  mod 
of  thefe,  indeed,  are  quite  prepofte- 
rous  in  the  country  ;  it  is  only  when 
.  people  gel  into  crouds  ihai  ll^y  avp 
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at  liberty  to  make  fools  of  them- 
felves* 

As  1  have,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  defircd  the  city-emigrants  not 
to  carry  the  town  into  the  country, 
fo  1  muft  entreat  their  country- 
friends  not  to  forget  that  the  others 
have  bat  lately  arrived  there.  Their 
relilh  for  draining,  ditching,  hedging, 
borfe-hoeing,  liming,  and  marling, 
and  fuch  other  branches  of  the  fine 
arts  as  an  afternoon’s  converfation  at 
a  gentleman  farmer’s  frequently  runs 
into,  has  been  a  good  deal  blunted  by 
feven  months  refid ence  in  the  region 
of  amufement  and  difiipation.  The 
like  caution  will  apply  to  thofe  female 
orators  who  occupy  the  intervals  of 
tea- drinking  with  differ tations  on  the 
cow-houfe,  the  dairy,'  and  the  poul- 
try-yard. 

There  are  fome  topics  which  may 
be  introduced  at  that  fcafon,  in 
which  both  town  and  country  ladies 
are  qualified  to  join,  though  even  of 
them  1  would  recommend  a  fparing 
and  moderate  ufe  ;  I  mean  thofe  little 
le^res  on  morality,  fometimes  known 
by  the  name  of  fcandaL  In  thefe  the 
town-ladies,  however,  have  fome  ad¬ 
vantage,  as  their  fubjedls  are  often 
fuch  as  may  be  reckoned  fair  game, 
perfons  of  whom  the  world  has  a 
right  to  talk,  and  who  feem  to  adl  as 
if  they  wilhed  to  be  talked  of.  Thefe 
notorious  offenders  againff  decency 
and  decorum,  of  which  there  are  al¬ 
ways  fome  inflances  in  great  towns, 
ipay  be  compared  to  certain  atrocious 
criminals,  whom  the  law  has  ordered 
to  be  fent,  after  execution,  to  Sur¬ 
geons’  Hall :  their  characters  may  be 
diffeCted  at  all  tea-tables,  without  any 
danger  of  the  crime  of  defamation. 
But  the  beauty  of  a  country  town  or 
village  is  rarely  fo  unguarded  in  her 
conduct,  as  to  give  this  licence  to  the 
tongues  of  her  neighbours,  who 
are,  therefore,  generally  obliged  to 
rcfort  to  the  whifpering  of  little  pri-  ; 
vate  anecdotes  and  family  fecrets, 
which  I  very  much  doubt,  if  they  be  j 


legally  entitled  to  do,  at  lead  except 
in  cafes  of  great  neceffity,  as  on  a 
rainy  Sunday,  or  where  the  party 
confifts  but  of  two,  who  can  neither 
play  cribbage,  piquet,  or  backgam¬ 
mon. 

Somewhat  akin  to  the  lovers  of  dc« 
traClion  are  the  offence^takers^  a  fpecies 
of  people  I  have  obferved  more  com¬ 
mon  in  the  country  than  in  popular 
cities.  "  They  are  deeply  verfed  in  the 
fciencc  of  precedency,  in  the  etiquette 
of  paying  and  returning  vifits,  iii  the 
ceremony  of  drinking  healths,  and  of 
acknowledging  bows  and  curtfies.  1 
have  been  afionifhed  to  find  the  circle 
of  my  acquaintance  fo  circumferibed 
as  1  have  fometimes  experienced, 
when  I  have  happened  to  take  up  my 
head-quarters  at  a  gentleman’s  who 
could  only  accompany  me  to  the 
houfes  of  one  half  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  having  contrived  to  be  totally 
eftranged  from  the  other  by  negleCls 
of  himfelf,  affronts  to  his  wife,  fquab- 
bles  about  dancing  at  annual  balls,  or 
toafts  at  county  meetings  after  the  fe- 
cond  bottle. 

This  difeafe  of  offence-taking  is 
particularly  epidemic  in  fome  places 
every  feventh  year,  or  fometimes  ic 
returns  a  little  fooner  by  royal  pro¬ 
clamation.  As  this  fummer  may 
probably  be  the  feafon  of  its  recur¬ 
ring  with  violence,  I  take  the  prefent 
opportunity  of  warning  my  readers 
againff  the  company  of  the  infe(ffed ; 
and  even  to  thefe  a  regimen  of  tem¬ 
per  and  good  manners  may  be  found 
a  very  powerful  and  falutary  altera¬ 
tive.  The  feelings  of  an  offence- 
taker  are  always  very  difagreeablc ; 
and,  as  to  the  external  effeds  of  this 
mental  malady,  whether  it  go  off  ia 
oblique  refledlions,  or  break  out  into 
fcurrility  and  abufe,  I  need  not,  I 
fancy,  enlarge  on  the  danger  of  their 
confequences.  To  gentlemen  con¬ 
cerned  in  politics  and  eledioneering, 

1  would  particularly  obferve,  that  the 
period  of  their  canvafs  is  not  the  pro¬ 
per  time  for  indulging  fuch  free* 


doms  in  converfation  or  behaviour.  | 
When  the  coateft  is  determined,  the  I 
^  lofers  have  fome  fort  of  privilege  for 
p  railing  ;  the  fuccefsful  candidates,  as 
%  things  go  now-a-days,  (hould  keep  all 
their  foul  language  for  that  place  to 
which  the  fuifrages  of  their  conltitu* 
ents  are  to  fend  them. 

S 

Account  of  a  Droll  London  Club. 

\  To  the  Printer,  isc. 

SIR, 

Y  friend  Ned  Dafliwood,  drag¬ 
ged  me  yefterday  to  a  club  of 
Queer  Dukes,  or  Nointed  Twigs,  or 
Dry  Blades,  of  which  he  has  been  ! 
fome  time  a  member,  and  is  now 
V  Prefident ;  but  as  thefe  appellations 
-  may  not  be  underftood  a  mile  from 
town,  or  perhaps  beyond  the  ftreet 
or  tavern  where  they  are  coined,  I 
will,  for  the  information  of  fuch*  as 
are  abfent,  endeavour  to  defer ibe  one 
of  the  fraternity  to  them.  He  is  one 
who  mu  ft  lie  and  tell  a  ftory  with^the 
utmoft  gravity  and  unconcern ;  he 
(hould  roar  the  loudeft  in  company, 
fing  a  fmutty  fong,  and  drink  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  wine  more  than  the  reft,  which 
laft  talent  comes  under  the  name  of 
drinking  you  dead.  If  he  can  take  oflF 
an  abfent  companion,  imitate  the  cries 
of  London,  or  leap  over  a  table,  it 
is  fo  much  the  better,  and  comes  pro¬ 
perly  into  his  charader,  which,  how- 
i  ever,  is  fubje(ft  to  be  fhaken  by  the 
lead  flip ;  for  if  he  happens  to  fall 
upon  any  ferious,  political,  or  reli¬ 
gious  topic,  he  is  ftripped  of  his  de- 
'  gree,  and  what  they  call  drummed 
out  of  the  fociety.  But  I  will  juft 
lay  before  your  readers.  Sir,  a  few  of 
I  their  rules  and  regulations,  contained 
in  a  dirty  piece  of  paper  given  me  by 
Ned,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
.  copy  ; 

I.  That  the  Prefident  be  one  who 
has  diftinguiftied  himfelf  from  all  the 
reft  by  his  fuperior  talent  in  fwearing^ 
or  has  from  time  to  time  kept  the 
company  longeft  ia  a  laugh,  by  the 

'I 
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fingularity  of  his  lieif  or  the  homo- 
rous  wreathings  of  his  face,  or  limbs, 
whicti,  by  the  bye,  is  what  we  call 
bodily  wit. 

.  II.  That  in  the  choice  of  our 
members  we  take  in  one  that  is  well 
verfed  and  read  in  ail  the  authors  of 
wit  and  humour,  for  the  purpofe  of 
dete^ing  ihofe  who  would  impoie 
upon  us,  and  gain  credit  with  bor¬ 
rowed  plumes,  by  introducing 
thoughts  which  are  none  of  his 
own. 

III.  That  upon  dete^ion  of  fuch 
kind  of  theft,  the  criminal  be  con¬ 
demned  to  have  his  head  plunged 
thrice  into  the  tub  in  the  paflage, 
whilft  he  is  wet  to  be  well  falted,  and 
then  compelled  to  fit  quiet  till  it  is 
day- light;  and  if  after  being  thus 
pickled  he  (hall  in  future  repeat  the 
tranfgreffion,  he  ihall  be  obliged,  for 
every  fuch  offence,  to  forfeit  a  crown 
to  the  club,  and  undergo  the  fame 
difeipline. 

IV.  If  any  gentleman  be  Inclined 
to  enter  among  us,  whofe  talents  for 
drollery  are  but  indifferent,  yet  if  he 
be  any  thing  like  iEfop,  Scarron,  or 
K.  Richard  III.  w’e  mean  having  the 
advantage  of  an  ugly,  crooked,  or 
deformed  carcafe,  it  will  do  as  well, 
becaufe  fuch  member  may  not  beufe- 
lefs  in  furnilhing  humour  for  the 
reft  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  will  be  very 
neceffary  and  a  proper  whetftone  oa 
which  to  fharpen  the  wit  of  our  other 
members. 

V.  That  if  any  officious  member 
(hall  attempt  to  thruft  in  an  infipid, 
political,  or  grave  fubjed  of  conver¬ 
fation,  he  be  immediately  faftened  in 
his  chair  for  ten  minutes,  and  three 
members  be  employed  to  befiegc 
his  eyes  and  nofe  with  tobacco- 
fmoak,  and  that  he  be  not  releaf¬ 
ed,  until  he  has  begged  pardon  of 
the  fociety. 

1  VI.  TTiat  every  member  who  is 
under  diftrefs  or  affliflion  in  the  in- 
!  lervals  of  our  meetings,  by  the  lofs  of 
I  a  child,  mlsfoxtufieg  in  trade,  or  bo- 
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common,  and  heavy  way  of  chat,  in 
order  that  thofe  idle  drones,  the 
beaux,  may  no  longer  live  upon  our 
labours,  but  be  left  to  ihiti  for  them* 
felves  ;  it  is  further  ordered,  tivai  Mr 
Ned  Dithwood  be  requeued  to  look 
out  for  a  man  who  is  dumb,  that  can 
write  ihort  hand,  to  take  down  what 
is  well  faid  atnoiigd  us,  and  publiih 
it  at  the  year  s  end,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
poor  wits,  to  whom  the  profits  (hall 
be  given . 

This  is  all  I  can  yet  gather  from 
Ned,  who  tells  me  in  a  low  voice, 
that  as  I  am  a  friend,  he  will  exert 
himfeif  and  ge^  me  eie(51:ed  a  Queer 
iJuke,  and  that  if  1  pleafe  1  ihall^e  a 
tnuig  of  his  own  nointing^  but  this  he 
leaves  to  myfelf ;  he  engaged  me, 
however,  to  go  with  him,  to  be  at 
the  hunting  down  and  cutting  up  of  a 
prtg  ;  apprehending  this  to  be  a  chace 
of  feme  animal,  wtld  or  tame,  I 
was  enquiring  at  what  foreft  it  was 
held,  and  of  whom  they  borrowed 
the  dogs,  complaining  at  the  fame 
time  ot  the  difiance  it  might  be;  add* 
ing,  that  I  had  no  horfe,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  day  thrown  away  to  a 
man  of  bufinefs  ;  but  Ned  fiopped  me 
(hort,  by  a  fiare  and  whittle,  and 
aiked  me  if  I  was  mad  ?  telling  me  at 
the  fame  time,  that  the  feene  of  di* 
verfion  was  only  at  the  fign  of  the 
crown ^  and  that  he  would  leave  the 
explanation  till  we  came  there. 

But  on  my  entering  the  club  room 
in  the  evening  as  a  vifitor,  Ned  jog¬ 
ged  my  elbow,  whifpering,  that  is 
the  man  (looking  at  a  fat  old  fellow, 
fmoaking  his  pipe  with  his  eyesclofed) 
who  is  the  obje(fi  of  our  fport  this 
evening ;  this  fellow’s  name  is  Gauge- 
all  the  excileman  ;  he  is  well  knowa 
to  moft  of  our  club,  and  we  want  to 
get  him  amongft  ns  ;  but  he  is  quite 
obdurate,  and  will  not  comply ;  he 
talks  but  very  little,  and  it  is  very 
feldom  you  can  get  a  word  front 
him,  except  it  is  when  you  can  vex 
him,  which  is  eafily  accomplifhed, 
and  this  is  what  we  are  going  to  at- 


dily  diforders,  by  which  he  becomes 
vapourilh  and  meiaucUoly,  be  defired 
to  keep  from  the  club,  under  the  pe¬ 
nalty  of  two  crowns  for  non-compli¬ 
ance,  as  fuch  intention  might  be  very 
pernicious  to  the  fociety  and  diffip- 
point  its  end. 

VII.  That  previous  to  our  men- 
togs,  every  member  do  take  proper 
care  to  furnifh  his  head  with  as  much 
wit  and  humour  as  it  will  hold, 
which  muft  be  original  and  genuine, 
picked  up  by  fiudy  or  obfervation; 
but  if  this  faculty  fail  him,  we  will 
be  content  to  accept  of  a  train  of  no¬ 
torious  lies,  efpecially  if  they  ai  e  tra¬ 
velling  fi(fiions,  allowing  the  author 
afterwards  to  be  ail  the  evening  filent 
if  he  pleafes. 

My  friend  Ned  docs  not  fcruple  to 
tell  me,  that  this  fociety  of  theiris  is 
the  mofi  important  in  town,  and  that 
if  it  were  not  for*  the  Queer  Dukes, 
the  ball  of  converfation  and  pieafan 
try  amongfi  the  cofFee-houfe  fops  mutt 
fall  to  the  ground  ;  for,  fays  he,  by 
mixing  wuth  us,  and  our  difpiaying 
our  wit  before  thefe  gentry,  they  are 
fure  to  retail  it  word  for  word  in  the 
next  vifit  they  pay  to  the  coffee- 
houfes,  and  it  becomes  common  and 
profiituted  to  the  public,  with  no 
thanks  or  credit  to  ourfelves.  For 
infiance,  a  coxcomb  was  telling  me 
to-day  four  lying  Jiories  manufadured 
by  none  but  our  own  club ;  and  yet 
he  had  the  impudence  to  fwear  he 
himfeif  was  a  witnefs  to  all  the  cir- 
cumfiances,  and  threatened  to  wager 
roe  ten  guineas  of  the  truth  of  it ; 
but  being  a  firanger  to  fuch  a  fuin,  I 
gave  it  quietly  up.  However,  the  club 
has  now  come  to  afrefli  refolution  of 
adding  an  eighth  order  to  the  for 
mer  feven,  which  is  as  follows  : 

VIII.  That  an  impofition  of  fi- 
lence  and  referve  be.  iffued  to  the 
members  of  this  fociety,  enjoining 
them  in  all  mixed  companies,  to  fup* 
prefs  all  fmartnefs,  Ihrewd  layings, 
and  humour,  deli^’^ered  amongft  us  ; 
and  only  to  make  ufe  of  the  flat. 
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tempt  this  evening.  I  could  not  help  enjoy  their  mirth  at  having  bit  the 

admiring  Ned’s  ingenuity  in  per-  old  kllow  with  fo  grave  a  lie. 

forming  this  talk,  and  the  gradual  Ned  tells  me,  that  Jiimfelf  and  corn- 
advances  he  made  in  railing  the  old  panions  make  abundance  of  retine- 

feilow’s  fury  ;  this  was  what  we  call  ments  upon  fuch  .fchemes,  which  are 

vexing  a  man  by  rule  ;  and  in  the  fure  to  produce  them  mirth  enough, 

courfe  of  the  evening,  Ned  had  no  it  they  are  carried  on  in  that  comic 

lefs  than  three  batons  of  puncii  way  laid  down  by  the  rules  of  the 

thrown  at  his  head,  with  a  dozen  club. 

challenges  from  Gauge-ail  to  tight  The  fpecimen  which  he  and  his 
him  before  he  went  home;  but  at  lad,  accomplice  had  given  me  of  unfeeling 

in  comes  another  member  of  the  hearts,  fixed  me  in  the  refolution  not 

club,  a  Itranger  to  the  excifeman,  to  become  a  nointed  tnjjig,  and  after 

who  had  received  his  inllrindions  alluring  you,  Sir,  that  there  are  more 

from  Ned  before  he  came,  and  walk-  than  one  club  in  town,  termed  al- 

ing  gravely  up  to  the  table  where  molt  literally  upon  the  rules  laid 

Gauge-all  fat,  called  for  his  liquor  down,  and  the  grand  piinciplc  of 

and  pipe,  and  began  upon  the  topic  whofe  inltitiition  is  to  be  merry  and 

\  of  news.  I  was  palling,  fays  he,  v;itty  at  any  man’s  cxpence,  though 

through  — —  ftreet  jud  now,  where  his  reputation,  his  property,  his  peace 

three  or  four  engines  were  rattling  ol  mind,  or  even  his  life  were  at  Itake. 

upon  a  houfe  in  flames  ;  I  thrud  my  I  make  no  doubt  hut  you  will  think 

nofe  amongft  the  reft  of  the  rabble  with  me,  that  fneh  brutes  in  hiimarz 

to  gather  intelligence  about  the  ac-  lliape,  inftead  of  aflbeiating  in  clubs, 

cident.  Pox  rot  him  !  faid  one,  the  or  locieties,  fhould  be  expelled  from 

gallows  is  too  good  ior  him;  the  the  fociety  of  rational  beings,  and 

<<  devil  poifon  him,  faid  another,  he  be  obliged  to  herd  with  the  four- 

fliould  be  flayed  alive ;  was  ever  legged  beafts  of  the  field,  who  are 

known  fuch  a  villain  ?  I  hope  juftlce  more  harmlefs  than  thefe  mercilefs 

will  overtake  him  ;  with  many  other  favages.  Yours,  &c. 
inveftives  of  the  fame  kind  ;  and  be-  TOM  TELL-TRUTH. 

twdxt  you  and  I,  Sir,  faid  this  ftran- 

ger,  I  think  the  fellow  will  be  hang-  A  ne*w  Article  for  the  Bills  of  Mor^ 
ed  for  fetting  fire  to  his  own  houfe,  tality. 

which  I  am  told  he  did,  to  cheat  the 

infurance- office  of  a  large  fum  of  T!? Publisher,  drr. 

money,  and  double  the  worth  of  his  SIR, 

houfe  :  at  lead  this  is  the  general  re-  TAM  married  to  an  old  woman, 

port,  and  indeed  it  is  very  likely,  for  X  who,  I  believe,  will  kifs  me  to 

I  am  told  he  is  nothing  but  a  rafeal-  death.  Almoft  every  moment  we 

ly,  fraudulent  excifeman,  who  has  are  alone,  ihe  fli,es  to  me,  and  what 

j  been  a  peft  in  that  neighbourhood  for  (he  calls  viouzling  is  an  operation  of 

»  many  years,  and  it  has  been  thewilh  many  minutes.  As  I  am  perfuaded 

j  of  every  one  in  it,  that  he  might  be  that  one  of  thefe  mouzlings  will  be  my 

I  rewarded  with  the  pillory  or  gallows :  death,  and  that  there  are  many  men 

i  —this  was  no  fooner  uttered  than  and  women  who  go  out  of  the  world 

’  the  old  prig^  ftruck  with  terror  and  in  the  fame  manner,  I  beg  your  in* 

i  confufion  at  the  deftru(5lion  of  his  tereft,  Mr  Printer,  with  thofe  who 

owrn  houfe,  difmllTed  his  reckoning  compofe  the  bills  of  mortality,  that 

in  great  hafte,  and  buftled  away,  we  may  be  inlcrted— 
leaving  Ned  and  his  companion  to  Kifed  to  death. 

VoL.  LIIT,  ^  I  A?,  a 

i 

J 


T.  B. 


Speakiuo:,  to  earth  the  kind  Enthufipft 
cdnie,  / 

And  veil’d  lier  lieav’nly  pow'r  with  Seward’s 
name;  (iinrh. 

And,  that  no  vulgar  eye  might  pierce  the 
Proclaim’d  herftif  the  friend  of  Andre’s 
youth. 

In  that  fair  femhiancc,  with  fuch  plaintive  fire 
She  (truck  the  chords  of  her  pathe’ic  lyre, 

I'he  weeping  goddeis  owns  the  blcft  relief, 

And  fondly  iillens  with  fubfiding  gric^ : 

Her  lovelidf  daughters  lend  a  willing  ear, 
Uon’ring  the  latent  Mule  with  man»  a  tear* 
Her  braved  fons,  who  in  their  cv’ry  vein 
Keel  the  llroug  pathos  of  the  magic  drain, 
tdefs  the  enchanting. lyre  hy  glory  drung. 
Envying  the  dead,  who  are  lo'l'wcctly  fung. 
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WHEN  raptures  poetic  infpirc  my  braijt, 
And  Pegalus  foarcth  unheeding  the 
;  rem ; 

Thro’  air’s  wide  expanfe  he  wings  fwift  his 
way. 

Put  keeps  far  aloof  fr^m  Sol’s  genial  ray. 

Ear,  far  from  thofc  (p  -ts  where  genius  infpir’d 
The  epic  of  Homer,  and  Virgil’s  bread  fir'd; 
Where  Milton  in  drains  mod  divine  penn’d 
his  fong. 

Where  the  Urc  of  Pope  by  the  Mufes  was. 
'  drung  ; 

Where  Waller’s  fwcet  lines  mod  harmonioudy 
flow’d. 

Where  Young  caught  devotion,  illum’d  by 
his  God ' 

Indead  of  genial  fertile  lands. 

He  feeks  the  barren  northern  drands: 

But  once  more  kind,  tow’rds  Grecian  plains 
He  wing’d  his  flight  to  fill  my  drains; 

My  pulfc  beat  high!  Fate  faid,  “  Be  gone!” 
My  blood  fo^’n  froze,  my  heart  was  done. 

In  vain  my  hopes  to  tade  Pierian  dreams, 

•*  To  wake  the  foul  with  tender  ftrokes  of 
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False  I.Y  we  think  that  change  of  place. 
Or  alter’d  circumltancc  can  plcafc,. 

Can  from  the  foul  its  canker  chacc. 

When  diicontcnr’s  the  dire  difeafe. 

In  vain  the  wretch  his  native  land 
Forfakes,  and  (ceks  a  (orcign  (ky; 

Care  follows  to  the  didant  Hrand, 

He  never  from  himfelf  can  fly. 

The  bufy,  avaricious  mind, 

That  wades  its  time  in  anxious  thought, 
Vad  wealth  to  hoard,  fliall  Gdly  find, 

With  gold  contentment  is  not  bought. 

Content  !  a  gem  but  rarely  found 
Amid  the  fplendorof  a  crown; 

She  (huns  Fame’s  noify  trumpets  found. 

Too  copious  draughts  the  blefling  drown. 

But  in  the  humble  cot  fie  lies,  . 

Tho’  feafons  various  changes  bring; 

Tho*  Nature  round  her  droops  and  dies. 

Her  prefence  makes  it  condant  fpring ! 


To  gl  ow  with  rapture  in  Parnaflian  themes, 
With  talcs  heroic  elevate  the  heart. 

*•  Ceafe,  ccafc  your  ’plaints,  your  hopes 
give  o’er, 

Attempt  Pegafean  heights  no  more; 

Seek  not  by  verfe  your  fame  to  raife, 

Nor  think  Apollo  I'wells  your  lays ; 

Tread  then  the  paths  of  hiindder  profe, 
And  quick  delcend  from  whence  you  rofe.” 
Thus  fpokc  the  god  who  gilds  meridian  day  : 
No  more  my  pen  attempt  the  poet’s  lay; 

No  more  (hall  Vanity,  in  fraudful  guife 
Of  Pegafos,  fcducc  my  eyes. 

**  No  (ihe  replies),  till  Folly  fill  your  brain. 
And  then  with  me  you’ll  foar  again.’^ 


A  New  SONGf  called  Rritons  dill  yoiii 
rights  maintain,  to  the  Tune  of  Rule,  Bri 
tannia.  ^  * 


To  Mifs  SEJVARD.  Impromptu,  by  Mr 

Hay  LEY. 


Britons,  to  arms,  defend  your  caufe 
With  unanimity  oppofe 
The  bafe  inxaders  of  your  laws. 

The  malice  of  confed’ratc  foes. 

CHORUS. 

Britons  dill  your  right  maintain. 

Be  the  rulers  of  the  main. 

Deluded  Spain,  and  faithiefs  Gaul! 

Shall  make  their  bold  attempts  in  vain; 
While  we  (hall  triumph  in  their  fall. 

And  hold  the  empire  of  the  main* 
Britons  dill,  &c. 

Our  faithiefs  fens  (hall  view  too  late 
The  broken  reed  they’ve  reded  on. 


AS  .Britain  mourn’d,  with  al!  a  moiher’s 
pain. 

Two  fons,  two  gallant  fons,  ignobly  (lain! 
Mild  Coot,  by  favage  fury  robb’d  of  breath. 
And  martial  Andre,  doom’d  to  bafer  death  : 
The  goddefs,  plung’d  in  grief  too  vad  to  fpeak, 
Hid  in  her  robe  her  tcar-disfigur’d  cheek. 

•  The  filled  Nine,  with  fympaChetic  care. 
Survey’d  the  noble  mourner’s  dumb  delpair ; 
While  from  their  choir  the  fighs  of  pity  broke, 
The  Mufc  of  Elegy  thus  warmly  fpokc : 

•*  Take,  injur’d  parent,  all  wc  can  bedow, 

•*  To  foQihc  thy  heart,  and  mitigate  thy  woe!” 


j 

j 


Sportive,  and  gUd,  the  lambklni  play 
In  j  jcund  gamhoU,  blythe  amt  free  ; 
While,  chcarful.  Love’s  juccer»ful 

Is  w'arbled  fr»nn  each  ihady  tree-— • 
O’  hapjw,  happy  now  were  f. 

Did  1  pulfels  my  Syi  via  %  luve; 

Then  no  wing'd  fon gller  5f  fky 
Should  railc  his  inatv>'>  nninc  above. 

Love  heard  his  ’plaint,  for  then  led  on 
By  pitying  Pow’rs,  his  fair  one  came. 
Seeking  the  lhade,  where  all  alone 
Siie  might  iigli  out  her  hidden  llame* 
With  kind  furprife  the  lovers  met, 

Each  ill  Love’s  foft  perfualivc  hour;- 
All  part  unkindnefs  did  forget. 

And  yiefded  to  the  Cotii^nring  Pow'r, 

J  M‘ - 


While  wc  mail  nie  lupremely  great. 

And  grandeur  grace  the  Britilh  throne. 

Biitons  flili,  See. 

Our  hearts  of  oak,  for  ever  true, 

shall  make  the  (luhborn  foe  I'ubmit  ; 

While  Britifli  Majefty  Hull  view 
The  boadcr  grov’linff  at  his  feet. 

^  Biitons  Hill,  See. 

^^t  th.o*  Hriifl  juftlce  might  demand 
A  final  and  ronclulivc  blow, 

*et  gcnerofiiy  difdalns 
T*  opprtis  a  faitlilcls  fallen  foe. 
f  Biitons  Hill,  See. 

Britons,  tho*  dre  idful  to  provoke. 

Know  how  to  let  theu  anocr  ccafe. 

And  when  they’ve  dealt  th’  (Iroke, 

Still  gen’rc-us,  gram  the  foe  a  peace. 

Britons  Hill,  See. 

Plenty  fhall  then  pervade  our  ifle, 

And  nuke  our  cities  rich  ani'  fair; 

Commerce  and  peace  (hail  rti;n  and  fmile. 
And  biing  their  wclci^me  tical'urts  here. 

Britons  Hill,  See. 

The  Britilh  name  fhall  he  renown’d, 

For  honcuf,  and  eacii  pen’rous  grace. 

Our  manly  t'tforts  fhall  he  cr<>wn  d. 

With  great  fuccefs  and  imiling  peace. 

Britons  Hiii,  Szc» 


CK  GLUTTOM 


a  man  ot  a  miicriy 

caff. 

Once  invited  fomc  neighbours  to  dine, 

Six  or  Icven  at  leaH — and  when  dinner  was 
pall,  ^ 

lie  pioduc’J  them  one  bortic  of  wine. 

Each  toL'd  oil  his  glafs  to  the  King  and  the 
Queen, 

In  bumpers  that  nearly  ran  o’er, 

But  alas!  in  each  face  what  dejection  was  fren. 

When  they  found  that  Dick  call’d  fur  no 
moie. 

For  want  of  that  mitth  wiiich  good  wine  can 
create, 

Converfation  grew  charmingly  wile, 

About  Old  Mother  Church,  and  the  good  of 
the  Hdic, 

Till  at  length  they  difeours’d  about  eyes. 

Says  Dick,  I  caught  cold,  which  fell  into  my 
fight. 

Till  a  quack  I  was  tempted  to  try;  ’ 
Examin’d  my  optics,  and  iooii  fet  ’em  right; 

“  Was  you  blind?”  lays  a  gucH— id 
am  1.” 

“  You  blind?”  replied  Dick,  who  from  jokes 
was  as  free, 

As  tha:  folcinn  old  blade,  AriHotle, 

“  Y^ou|blin(i  r  1  protcH,”  laid  his  friend,  **  | 
can  fee, 

“  i  can  Ice,  Sir — no  rno^  than  th'n  hottle'* 
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DAMON  AND  SYLVIA,  A  Song, 


Down  in  yon  vale,  *mid  flow’rets  gay. 

Where  Hreams  with  gentle  murmurs  flow ; 
Tir’d  with  complaints,  young  Damon  lay 
And  ligh’d  his  ptnlivt  foul  in  woe. 

Vain  were,  to  him,  the  airs  which  trill’d 

From  throats  fymphonious,  thro’  the  giovc; 
Vainly  the  warbling  fongflcrs  fill’d 
The  flying  breeze  with  tales  of  woe. 

For  in  his  bread  deep  dwelt  the  flame 
Which  Sylvia’s  beauty  firft  did  raife;— • 

Oft  he  repeated  the  lov’d  name. 

And  dwelt  with  pleafure  on  licr  praife. 

Oft  had  he  tried  her  heart  to  move 
*'o  fympathy,  but  »ricfl  in  vain; 

UnblcH  with  a  return  of  love, 

His  only  lot  was  to  complain. 

Thou  fun,  he  Lid,  with  chearing  beam, 
RcjoiccH  nature,  f'miling  round  ; 

Hills,  dales,  and  words  delighted  feem. 

And  rocks  the  voice  of  joy  refound. 

Light  look  the  fields, — but  Damon  s  bread 
No  ’liv’ning  ray  does  c  er  illu.me; 

Mirth  dances  round,— but  deep  opprefs’d  , 

His  foul  remains  in  Ibrrow’s  glt»oni. 


EPIGRAM  r?  Vintner  ivho  kept  the  Si^u 
of  ihc  Guldl.n  Liox  in  YorKluire. 


OULD  honed  Tom  G 


d  get  rid 

/V  of  a  fcold. 

The  torture  and  plague  of  his  life, 
ay,  tell  him  to  take  down  his 'Lion  of 
Gold, 

Apd  hang  up  his  br aien-fac’d  wif»*. 
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■ESS ’ASSESSES  latter  end  of  i77i»  and  on  the  i3tii 

R  £  V  1  £  W.  January  following,  difeovered  the 

two  ifles  of  which  we  are  now  fpeak- 
Journal  of  Captain  CookV  lafi  Voyage  ing,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  names 


ON  the  23d  December,  about 
lat.  49^  30'  S.  78®  \o*  long, 
the  (hips  difeovered  land,  which  feem- 
ed  at  a  great  diftance,  very  lofty,  the 
bills  towering  one  upon  another  to 
an  immenfe  height.  Next  morning 
they  paffed  a  tremendous  rock,  which 
came  firlt  in  view,  and  found  in  the 
Lee  Kland  a  bay  with  pretty  good 
anchorage,  but  a  fnrf  rather  rough 
and  inconvenient  for  landing. 

ON  the  25th,  at  four  in  the 
morning,  the  boats  were  fent  out  to 
reconnoitre  the  coaft,  and,  if  poffible, 
to  difeover  a  more  convenient  har¬ 
bour  for  taking  in  water.  About 
feven  they  returned,  having  found  a 
,  bottle  with  a  letter  inclofed,  import¬ 
ing  that  in  January  1772,  this  ifland 
was  difeovered  by  M.  de  Kerguelen ; 
that  it  contained  plenty  of  water,  but 
no  wood ;  that  it  was  barren  and 
without  inhabitants  ;  but  that  tht? 
(hores  abounded  with  lilh,  and  the 
land  with  feals,  fea-lions,  and  pen¬ 
guins.  The  harbour  where  this  bot¬ 
tle  was  depofited,  being  more  com¬ 
modious  than  that  where  the  (hips 
were  anchored,  and  Capt.  Cook  in¬ 
tending  to  keep  Chriftmas  here,  and 
refrelh  his  men,  gave  orders  to  weigh, 
and  the  (hips  to  change  their  (lation ; 
which  orders  were  inilantly  obeyed. 

The  contents  of  the  letter  incio- 
fed  in  the  bottle  were  in  every  rei'pe^ 
found  to  be  true ;  a  (liort  account 
therefore  of  the  voyager  who  left  it, 
will  be  neceffary  to  render  our  ac¬ 
count  of  the  difeoveries  in  the  South 
Seas  coinpleat. 

«  M,  de  Kerguelen,  a  lieutenant 
in  the  French  fervice,  had  the  com¬ 
mand  of  two  (hips  given  him,  the  La 
Fortune,  and  Le  Gres  Ventre.  He 
failed  from  the  Mauritius  about  the 


the  Gros  Ventre,  lliot  a-liead,  and 
finding  a  bay  to  which  he  gave  his 
Ihip’s  name,  ordered  his  yawl  to 
take  poffefiion.  In  the  mean  time, 
M.  de  Kerguelen  being  driven  to 
leeward,  and  unable  again  to  recover 
his  ftation,  both  boats  returned  on 
berard  the  Gros  Ventre,  and  the  cut¬ 
ter  was  cut  a- drift 


on  account  of  the 
bad  weather.  M.  de  Kerguelen  return¬ 
ed  to  the  Mauritius,  and  M.  de  St 
Allouarn  continued  for  three  days 
to  take  the  bearings  of  this  land, 
and  doubled  its  northern  extremity, 
beyond  which  it  tended  to  the  fouth- 
eallward.  He  coafted  it  for  the  fpace 
of  twenty  leagues,  but  finding  it  high 
and  inacceflible,  and  deftitute  of  trees, 
he  (haped  his  courfe  to  New  Holland, 
and  from  thence  returned  by  way  of 
Timor  and  Batavia,  to  the  Ifle  of 
France,  where  he  died.  M.  de  Ker¬ 
guelen  was  afterwards  promoted  to 
the  command  of  a  64  gun  Ihip,  cal¬ 
led  the  Rolland,  with  the  frigate 
POileau,  in  order  to  perfed  the  dif- 
covery  of  this  pretended  land;  but 
returned  with  difgrace,  pretending 
again  to  have  juft  feen  it. 

‘‘That  the  ifi.mds  we  now  fell  in  with 
are  the  fame  difeovered  by  Kergue¬ 
len,  there  cannot  remain  a  doubt ; 
hut  that  M.  de  Kerguelen  ever  faw 
a  great  country,  Inch  as  he  pretends, 
in  or  near  thofe  iflands  is  very  pro- 
hlemarical.  Tnere  are  indeed  niim-^ 
beliefs  iflands  thinly  fcattered  in  this 
alrni)ft  boundlefs  ocean,  as  every  day's 
experience  evinces  ;  but  that,  there 
arc  none  fo  fuperior  to  thofe  already 
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difcovered  in  riches  and  cnklvatlon,  i 
as  to  be  worth  the  fearch,  will  fcarcely 
admit  of  a  queftion.’' 

At  this  iilaud  Captain  Cook  kept 
his  Chriftmas.  The  crews  were  well 
fupplied  with  frelU  provifions,  con- 
filling  of  feals,  penguins,  and  fea- 
fowl,  which  were  not  unfavoury  to 
lloinachs  cloyed  almoft  to  loathing 
with  fait  provifions. — On  the  30th 
ot  December  the  Ihips  left  this  illand, 
and  lleered  for  Van  Dieman’s  land. 

‘‘  On  the  24th  in  the  morning,  the 
man  at  the  mah-head  called  out. 
Land,  diftance  about  5  leagues,  the 
Mewftone,  fo  called  by  Capt.  Fur- 
neaux,  in  1773,  bearing  N.  E.  \  E. 
Made  the  fignal  for  feeing  it,  which 
was  anfwered  by  the  Refolution. 

“  On  the  27th  came  to,  and  moor¬ 
ed  in  14  lathoin  water,  and  was  pre-  | 
fcntly  joined  by  the  Refolution.  No 
looner  were  the  (hips  properly  fe- 
ciired,  than  the  pinnace  w^as  order¬ 
ed  to  be  launched,  the  boats  to  be 
manned,  and  all  hands  fet  to  w^ork 
in  wooding,  watering,  overhawding 
the  rigging,  and  getting  every  thing 
in  readinefs  to  continue  our  courfe. 

The  ofticers,  aftronomers,  and 
gentlemen  on  board  both  ihips  ea¬ 
gerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
going  alhore  to  take  a  view  of  this 
delightful  country,  w^lth  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  which  all  on  board  were 
charmed.  The  Hrft  thing  that  at¬ 
tracted  our  notice  were  the  trees, 
that  by  their  magnitude  and  loftinefs 
exceeded  every  thing  we  had  ever 
feen  of  the  kind  ;  but,  w'hac  was  re¬ 
markable,  w’e  found  many  of  them 
burnt  near  the  ground,  and  not  a 
few  lying  in  a  horizontal  pofition, 
which  being  much  fcorched,  had  been 
thrown  down  by  the  violence  of  the 
wind- 

“  On  the  2Sth,  Capt.  Cook,  ac¬ 
companied  by  officers  and  gentlemen 
from  both  (hips,  and  guarded  by  a 
party  of  marines,  made  a  fecond  ex- 
curfion  into  the  country  in  order  to 
make  dilcoveries,  and  to  procure,  If 
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poffible,  an  interview  with  fome  of 
the  inhabitants  ;  they  penetrated  fe- 
veral  miles  through  patas  that  teem¬ 
ed  to  have  been  frequented,  before 
they  could  get  fight  of  any  humaa 
being,  till  at  length  palling  by  the 
edge  of  an  almoll  impenetrable  thic¬ 
ket,  they  heard  a  rulll.ng,  which  at 
firlt  they  miilook  for  the  roufiiig  of 
fome  w'ild  bealf  ;  but  icarching  clofe- 
ly,  they  found  it  to  be  a  girl  quite 
naked  and  alone.  At  lirll  the  teem¬ 
ed  much  frightened  ;  but  being  kind¬ 
ly  treated,  and  her  apprehenlions  of 
death  removed,  the  became  docile, 
and  ready  to  anfwer  every  thing  we 
could  render  intelligible  to  her  un- 
I  derllanding.  We  queltioned  her  con¬ 
cerning  her  rcfidence,  w  hich  we  did 
by  pointing  to  every  beaten  path, 
walking  a  little  way  in  it,  and  then 
retiirning  and  taking  aiiotiier,  making 
motions  to  her  at  the  fame  time  to 
lead  us  alone,  and  we  would  follow 
her.  To  make  her  quite  eafy,  one  of 
our  company  pulled  off  his  handker¬ 
chief  and  put  it  about  her  neck  by 
way  ot  ornament,  anel  another  cove¬ 
red  her  head  with  his  cap,  and  then 
eiii miffed  her.  She  ran  among  the 
bullies,  and  in  iefs  than  an  hour, 
nine  men  ot  the  middle  ilature  made 
their  appearance,  naked,  but  armed 
according  to  the  talhion  of  their 
country  ;  thefe  w'cre  kindly  treated  by 
the  company,  one  gentleman  giving 
to  one  a  part  of  his  c loathing,  ano¬ 
ther  putting  fomething  iitioii  a  fecond, 
and  fo  on,  till  each  had  received  fome 
triiiing  ornament  for  his  perfon, 
wffien  all  took  their  flight  at  once, 
as  if  by  fignal,  and  var.ilhed  in  an 
j  i  nil  ant. 

I  “  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
!  the  girl  we  had  rirft  leen  returned, 
j  and  with  her  fevera!  women,  fome 
I  w’ith  children  on  tiicir  backs,  tied  by 
j  a  kind  of  hempen  ftrlngs,  and  fome 
j  without  children.  Thefe  were  like- 
wife  kindly  received,  and  led  to  the 
!  place  where  the  w^ooders  were  at 
i  work,  with  whom  it  was  not  Ivnii  be- 
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fore  they  became  acquainted.  They 
were,  however,  inoft  milerable  look- 
ing  objeds,  and  Omai,  though  led  by 
natural  impulfe  to  an  inordinate  de- 
fire  for  women,  was  fo  dilgufted  with 
.them,  that  he  fired  his  piece  in  the 
air,  to  frighten  them  from  his  fight, 
which,  for  that  time,  had  the  de- 
fired  elFeil.  Night  coming  on,  we 
ail  returned  to  our  refpe<5tive  fliips. 

On  the  28th,  we  extended  our 
excurfions  flill  farther  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  found  it  beautifully  diverfi- 
fied  with  hills  and  vallies,  ftately 
groves  of  trees,  rivers,  meadows,  and 
lawns  ot’  vaft  extent,  with  thickets 
full  of  birds  of  the  mod  beautiful 
plumage,  parrots  and  paroquets, 
and  birds  of  various  notes  whole  me¬ 
lody  was  truly  enchanting  ;  befides 
thefe,  we  found  iome  lagoons  full  of 
ducks,  teal,  and  other  wild  fowl ;  of 
which  we  (hot  great  numbers,  while 
our  naturalids  were  loading  them- 
felves  with  the  fpontaneous  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  foil ;  a  foil,  we  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  fay,  the  richeft  and  mod  fer¬ 
tile  of  any  in  the  habitable  globe,  the 
trees  growing  to  an  adonilhing  height 
and  fize,  and  not  more  beautiful  to 
the  eye,  than  they  are  grateful  to  the 
fmell.  We  found  fome  that  rofe 
ninety  feet  high  without  a  knot,  and 
of  a  girt  that,  were  we  to  report  it, 
would  render  the  credit  of  the  repor¬ 
ter  doubtful.  It  was  now  the  time 
when  Nature  pours  forth  her  luxuri¬ 
ant  exuberance  to  cloath  this  country 
with  every  variety ;  but  w’hat  appear¬ 
ed  drange  to  us,  the  few  natives  we 
faw  were  w’holly  infciifible  of  thofe 
bletllngs,  and  feemed  to  live  like  the 
beads  of  the  fored  in  roving  parties, 
without  arts  of  any  kind,  fleeping  in 
fummer,  like  dogs,  under  the  hollow^ 
fides  of  the  trees,  or  in  wattled  huts 
made  with  the  low  branches  of  ever¬ 
green  Ihrubs  duck  in  the  ground  at 
fmall  didances  from  .each  other,  and 
meeting  in  a  point  like  Iheaves  of  corn 
in  a  field  here  after  hawed. 


**  Our  fifhermen  were  no  lefs  fiic- 
cefsful  in-filhing  during  our  day  than 
our  fowlers  in  fiiooting  wild  fowl ; 
infomuch  that  nothing  was  wanting 
to  make  our  living  here  delicious. 

“  On  the  3Cth,  the  poor  wTetches 
of  natives  being  now  diveded  of  their 
fears,  ifiued  fiom  the  thickets  like 
herds  of  deer  Trom  a  fored,  and  drew 
thenilclves  up  in  ranks  on  the  beech, 
making  figns  lor  our  people  to  come 
on  Ihore, .  probably  with  a  view  to 
partake  of  our  bounty,  certainly  not 
with  a  defign  to  do  us  any  hurt. 
They  were  indeed  armed  with  lances 
about  two  feet  long,  termuialtd  by  a 
lhark’s  tooth,  or  piece  ot  bone  Ihar- 
pened  to  a  point,  which  they  threw 
to  a  great  didance,  and  to  a  great 
nicety ;  but  thefe  lances  were  the 
whole  of  their  armour. 

There  were  among  them,  as 
among  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  in  the  fouthern  ocean;  fome 
to  whom  the  multitude  feemed  to  pay 
obedience,  though  even  thefe  were 
here  without  any  marks  of  didindion, 
other  than  Nature  had  bedowed  upon 
their  perfons.  This  indelible  dignity, 
through  all  the  clalTes  of  animal  na¬ 
ture,  has  marked  fome  to  rule,  while 
others,  deditute  of  that  advantage, 
willingly  fubmit,  and  are  contented 
to  obey.  To  thefe  chiefs,  as  no  qua¬ 
drupeds  of  any  kind  were  feen  in  the 
country,  Capr,  Cook  gave  a  bore  and 
a  fow,  and  made  figns  to  turn  them 
loofe  in  the  woods,  where  it  is  pof- 
fible  they  may  have  a  better  chance 
to  breed  than  among  the  more  fero¬ 
cious  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand, 
where  feveral  of  them  had  formerly 
been  turned  loofe.  He  alfo  offered 
them  nails,  knives,  beads,  and  other 
trifles,  to  which  they  paid  little  or 
no  attention,  but  wxre  greedy  after 
flireds  of  red  cloth. 

“  It  does  not  appear  that  the  na- 
1  lives  here  are  cannibals,  or  indeed 
!  that  they  feed  at  all  upon  flefli,  as  no 
I  appearance  of  any  fuch  food  could  be 
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traced  among  them.  Filh,  fruit,  and 
the  natural  productions  of  the  earth, 
were  the  only  articles  of  food  that 
were  obfervable  about  their  fire¬ 
places  ;  but  what  was  ftill  more 
llrange,  there  was  neither  canoe  nor 
boat  to  be  feen,  though  the  country 
abounded  fo  much  in  timber.  It 
may  therefore  be  reafonably  conclu¬ 
ded,  that  thefe  natives  are  a  fort  of 
^  fugitives  who  have  been  driven  out 
'  from  fome  more  powerful  community, 

«  and  fubfift  here  in  a  ftate  of  baniih- 
ment,  as  it  is  hardly  polllble  other- 
.  wife  to  conceive  fo  fine  a  country 
pofTeifed  by  a  people  wholly  deftitute 
of  all  the  arts  of  civil  life. 

Captain  Cook  prefented  their 
^  chiefs  wit^i  medals  (great  quantities 
'  of  which  he  carried  out  with  him 
to  be  diflributed  among  the  chiefs 
where-ever  he  went)  inferibed  with 
the  names  of  the  Ihips  and  the  com¬ 
manders  ;  with  the  date  of  the  year 
*  and  that  of  his  Majefty’s  reign ;  in 
order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
\  this  voyage,  provided  any  future  Eu¬ 
ropean  adventurer,  prompted  by  un¬ 
profitable  curiofity,  Ihould  think  fit  to 
revifit  the  remote  parts  of  the  fou- 
thern  hemifphere. 

“  On  the  31ft,  having  been  here 
and  on  the  coaft  near  feven  days,  and 
having  got  plenty  of  w'ood  and.  water 
on  board,  and  whatever  elfe  the  coun¬ 
try  afforded,  the  fignal  was  made  for 
unmooring.  By  ten  in  the  morning, 
the  fhips  were  under  fail,  and  at 
twelve  Cape  Frederick  Henry  boro 
N.  by  W.  W^e  fet  out  wfith  an  eafy 
gale  ;  but,  before  night,  fqualls  came 
•on,  which  made  it  neceffary  to  double 
reef  our  top  fails,  and  lo  to  continue 
till  break  of  day. 

I  “  'On  the  I  ft  of  February  we  fet 

^  our  top.gallant-fails,  both  flups  in 
company,  fleering  a  direCt  courfe  for 
New  Zealand,  and  in  nine  days  can^e 
,  in  fight  of  Adventurer’s  llland,  dif- 

tant  about  nine  or  ten  leagues  from 
.  ^  Charlotte  Sound. 

On  the  lolli  we  w^re  off  Char¬ 


lotte’s  Bay,  our  deftined  place  of  ren- 
deitvous. 

“  On  the  I  2th,  in  ftanding  for  the 
Sound,  the  Dlfcovery  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  ftrike  upon  a  rock  ;  but  by 
the  afiiftance  of  the  Refolution  was 
warped  off  without  receiving  any  con- 
fiderable  damage ;  and  about  two  in 
the  afternoon  both  Ihips  moored  in 
nine  fathom  water. 

“  Not  a  man  on  board  who  did 
not  now  think  himfclf  at  home,  fo 
much  like  Great  Britain  is  the  liland 
of  New  Zealand.  It  is  betw^een  fir 
and  feven  hundred  miles  in  length, 
but  varying  in  breadth,  being  broad- 
eft  towards  the  middle,  and  narrow¬ 
ing  at  the  extremities.  In  this  it 
feems  to  differ  from  the  regular 
courfe  of  nature  in  the  formation  of 
i Hands,  and  even  of  continents,  where, 
like  infedls,  they  feem  to  be  divided 
in  the  middle,  and  only  conne(fted  to¬ 
gether  -by  an  incoafiderable  fpace. 
Almoft  every  ifland  of  any  extent  in 
the  fouthern  ocean  is  divided  in  this 
manner.  The  continent  of  Europe, 
Afia,  and  Africa,  is  held  together  by 
a  thread  in  comparifon  at  the  Ifth- 
mus  of  Suez,  and  North  and  South 
America  in  like  manner  as  that  of 
Darien. 

“  We  were  no  fooner  fccurely 
moored  in  Charlotte  Sound,  together 
wficli  the  Refolution,  than  the  natives 
came  in  droves  to  welcome  our  ar¬ 
rival,  to  l)ring  us  fifii,  and  to  offer  to 
trade  ;  but  every  hand  being  then 
employed,  little  or  no  notice  was  ta- 
.ken  of  iheir  overtures  ;  forr\e  of  our 
people  w'ere  bufy  in  carrying  out  the 
tents,  others  in  ereding  them  on 
iliore  ;  fome  in  forming  entrench¬ 
ments  for  the  fccurity  t..:'  the  ft.orcs, 
and  fome  in  unlhipplng  (lores  ;  in 
Ihort,  not  an  idle  peri'on  being  to  be 
found  to  attend  to  them,  the  favages, 
thinking  themfelves  iieijh 
ted,  feciningly  very  much  difeonteja- 
ted. 
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Remarks  0n  the  Influence  of  Climate^ 
Situation^  Nature  of  Country^  Po- 
pulatioui  Nature  of  Foody  and  Way 
of  Lifcy  on  the  Dffpoftthn  and  Tent- 
pery  Manner Sy  and  Behaviour y  InteU 
lelisy  La^Sy  and  CuJfo?nsy  For?n  of 
Governmenty  and  Reiigif»n  of  Man^ 
kind.  By  William  Falconer,  M.  D. 
[P.  288.] 

R  FALCONER  Is  of  opinion, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  cold 
countries  are  far  from  being  deftitute 
of  benevolence  and  kindnefs  of  dif- 
pofition ;  the  impreiTion  of  which,  he 
thinks,  is  more  permanent,  and  at¬ 
tended  with  greater  effeft,  than  .  in 
the  inhabitants  of  hot  climates.  In 
fupport  of  this  charader  he  mentions 
their  charity  to  the  poor,  and  their 
mild  treatment  of  prifoners  taken  in 
war.  It  may  be  queftioned,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  tbofe  two  virtues  are 
not  more  owing  to  civilization  than 
the  influence  of  climate. 

The  qualities  next  aferibed  by  our 
author  to  the  inhabitants  of  cold  cli¬ 
mates  are,  fteadinefs  of  conduct,  and 
bravery  ;  the  latter  of  which,  accor¬ 
ding  to  his  principle,  arifes  from  the 
diminution  of  feniibility. 

THE  cour:^e,  however,  of  thefe 
people,  fays  Dr  Falconer,  appears  to 
be  rather  of  the  paflive  kind  ;  though 
to  a  great  degree  infenfible  of  fear, 
they  are,  from  the  fame  infenflbility, 
lefs  capable  of  brifk  exertion.  At 
tin’s  difpofition  Strabo  feems  to  hint, 
who  remarks,  that  the  northern  na¬ 
tions  were  famous  in  clofe  fights,  and 
for  perfevering  courage.  This  ap¬ 
pears  too  from  the  circumftances  in 
general  attending  the  wars  in  whicli 
the  Ruffians  have  been  engaged. 
Though  frequently  vidlorious  over 
the  bed  difciplined  troops,  even  thofe 
of  the  King  of  Pruffia,  by  their  in¬ 
trepidity  and  fteadinefs,  they  wer^ 
lefs  able  to  improve  a  vidory,  or  to 
reap  all  the  concurrent  advantages 
from  ir,  than  fheir  more  foutherly 
neighbours.*’ 


The  inftance  above  adduced  by  our 
author  in  confirmation  of  his  dodtrinc, 
feems  not  to  be  entirely  fatisfadory. 

'To  Improve  a  vidtory  depends  rather 
on  the  commander  than  the  army  ; 
and  the  lormer  may  be  adliiated  by 
different  confiderations,  exdufive  of 
any  which  can  be  fuppofed  to  arife 
from  infenfibility.  The  Dodlor  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  courage  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  cold  countries  is  alfo 
partly  derived  from  the  habit  of  la¬ 
bour,  exercife,  and  induftry,  infplred 
by  the  climate.  Different  caufes  men¬ 
tioned  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  he 
thinks,  likewife  concur. 

The  fixth  chapter  treats  of  the  ef- 
fedl  of  moderate  climates  on  the  tem¬ 
per  and  dirpofition.  To  tlie  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  fuch  climates  the  author 
aferibes  a  degree  of  fenfibility  and  a 
temper  of  mind  equally  remote  from 
thofe  which  charaderife  the  people 
In  hot  or  cold  countries.  Love,  he 
thinks,  undoubtedly  appears  to  the 
greateft  perfedion  in  moderate  cli¬ 
mates.  It  is  there  united  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  fenfibility  and  paffion  on  one 
hand,  and  efteem  and  attachment  on 
the  other. 

In  refped  of  friendfhip  and  mode¬ 
ration  of  condud,  he  alfo  gives  the 
preference  to  the  inhabitants  of  tem¬ 
perate,  climates.  He  is  of  opinion, 
however,  that  they  are  particularly 
liable  to  ficklenefs  of  difpofition. 

Ficklenefs  alfo,  fays  he,  or  un¬ 
certainty  of  temper,  is  another  mark 
of  tlie  inhabitants  of  moderate  cli¬ 
mates.  This  might  naturally  be  ex- 
peded  from  fuch  a  medium  of  tem¬ 
perature,  where  neither  of  the  two 
extremes  prevail  in  a  degree  fufficient 
to  imprefs  the  mind  with  the  peculiar 
effeds  of  either.  This  difpofition  is 
very  obfervable  amongft  our  own 
countrymen,  and  begets  a  habit  of 
impatience,  which  makes  them  inca¬ 
pable  of  bearing  even  the  happieft  and 
moft  fortunate  train  of  aftairs  for  any 
long  time  together.  This  is  remark¬ 
ably  inftanced  in  political  matters, 
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tlie  prefent  (late  of  which  is  almoft 
always  reprefemed,  in  the  common/ 
difcourfe  of  the  people,  to  be  the  word 
■  f  that  is  poflible  to  be  imagined.  This 
increafes  often  to  fiich  a  degree,  as 
I  to  caufe  an  alteration  of  public  mea- 
'  lures,  and  fometimes  of  minifters, 

5  which  at  fird  gives  fatisfadion,  but 
4  fbon  a  frefh  Dilijeift  of  complaint  is 
-j.  ftarted,  and  a  new  mode  of  conduct 
I  becomes  neceflary,  which  allb  in  its 
It  '  turn  is  changed  in  like  manner.  Nor 
j  is  this  confined  to  public  affairs  only, 
althoiigh'in  them  it  is  mod  confpi- 
cuoiis,  as  being  fubjec'^ts  of  the  inoO: 
-general  and  public  debate,  but  daily 
appears  in  private  life,  in  which  we 
^  fee  people,  whofe  fituation  in  almoft 
V  every  refpecl  would  appear  to  a  ftran- 
ger‘ nearly  as  happy  as  the  condition 
of  human  nature  admits,  complaining 
of  their  unhappinefs,  depreciating 
every  good,  and  magnifying  every 
frivolous  misfortune  ;  and  this  with 
fuch  eagernefs,  that  they  often  feem, 
when  intent  on  demonftrating  the 
tniferies  of  their  lives,  to  efcape  from 
their  lorrows,  and  to  find  a  tolerable 
pa  dime  in  proving  that  they  are  un¬ 
happy.  Nor  are  the  effeds  of  this 
difpofition  confined  to  mere  declama¬ 
tion,  or  verbal  complaint :  it  often 
produces  the  mod  terrible  confequen- 
ces,  by  inducing  the  fuderers  to  put 
an  end  to  their  miferics  by  a  volun¬ 
tary  death. 

This  often  happened  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans ;  but  we  never 
hear  of  any  of  them  dedroying  them- 
felves  without  forae  apparent  caufe. 
But  the  Englidi,  and  indeed  feme 
other  nations  in  nearly  the  fame  la 
titude,  often  put  an  end  to  their  lives 
in  the  bofom  of  happinefs.  This 
fepms  to  refemble  a  diforder  of  the 
-  climate,  and  to  be  interwoven  into 
the  conditution  of  the  people.  With 
them,  labour  and  pain  are  in  general 
more  tolerable  than  a  wearinefs  of 
life,  or  an  uneafinefs  in  exidence. 
Pain  is  a  local  thing,  which  leads  us 
>  to  a  defire  of  feeing  an  end  of  it. 
VoL.  LIIT. 


ilT 

The  burden  of  life  is  an  evil  confined 
to  no  particular  place,  which  prompts 
us  to  the  defire  of  ceafing  to  live. 
Tnis  impatience  is  totally  different 
from  the  levity  of  hot  climates.  The 
Utter,  I  have  before  obferved,  is  of 
the  nature  of  atranfitory  attachment, 
which  is  effaced  by  a  fubfequent;  Out 
the  former  is  genefally  a  fettled  dif- 
gud.  In  the  one  cafe,  the  change 
happens  from  a  new  impredion  ;  in 
rh;:  other,  from  diflike  of  the  prefent 
fituation. 

“  The  levity  of  hot  climates  differs 
alfn  from  the  impatience  of  the  Eng- 
lidi,  ill  being  more  perfonal.  In  the 
former,  they  are  variable  in  their  per* 
fonal  attacluncnts,  whild  their  man¬ 
ners  and  cudoms  remain  unchanged 
through  ages. 

“  With  us,  the  manners  and  enfi- 
toms  are  perpetually  varying,  whilft 
our  perfonal  regards  are  deady  and 
permanent.  This  diipolition  appears 
very  remarkable  in  political  affiirs. 
In  England,  the  chief  compln'iit  a- 
gaind  any  particular  adminidration , 
is  on  account  of  certain  meafiires 
which  they  have  adopted ;  and  if 
thefe  be  altered,  the  people  feldoin 
fail  of  being  fatisfied,  at  lead  for  a 
time. 

But  the  infurreidions  in  the 
are  dircided  chiedy  againd  the  perioa 
of  fomc  particular  minider  or  favou«* 
rite ;  and,  provided  he  be  but  remo¬ 
ved,  the  complaints  of  the  people  are 
generally  appealed,  though  the  mea- 
fafes  and  dile  of  government  remaia 
as  before.*' 

In  the  foregoing  extract.  Dr  FaU 
coner  imputes  to  temperature  entirtly 
an  effe(5f  which  feems  rather  to  pro- 
^  eed  from  the  variation  of  tempera- 
cure,  or  from  the  frequent  humidity 
of  the  atmofphere  in  an  infular  fitua- 
rion.  His  rema’  ks  on  the  different 
difpofition  of  the  Englifh,  and  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  Eadern  countries^ 
are  alfo  liable  to  objedion.  If*  in 
England  there  Ihonld  arife  a  Gom- 
E  b  b 
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plaint  againfl  any  particular  adminif- 
tratiou,  on  account  ot  certain  mea- 
frfres  which  they  have  adopted,  what 
can  be  more  natural,  in  any  climate, 
than  that,  upon  an  alteration  of  the 
obnoiioiH  meafures,  the  people  fel- 
dotii  fail  of  being  fatislied  ?  The  fa- 
tisfa<^lion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Eaft,  according  to  the  propofition 
which  our  author  has  ftated,  is  equally 
conformable  to  nature.  Both  the 
Engiiih  and  l  aftern  nations  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  obtained  a  redrefs  of 
their  grievances  ;  and  each,  from  the 
want  of  motive,  or  from  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  government  of  the  re- 
fpeflive  country,  ceafes  all  further 
complaint.' 

According  to  this  writer,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  temperate  climates,  al¬ 
though  inferior  in  pafllve  courage  to 
thole  of  the  cold,  have  more  courage 
of  the  adivc  kind,  and  are  more  en- 
terprifing.  He  is  alfo  of  opinion, 
that  temperate  climates  produce  a 
much  greater  variety  of  character  and 
difpofition,  than  either  of  the  two  ex- 
tenues  of  lieat  or  cold. 

In  the  feventh  chapter,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  climates  fubjefl  to  great  va¬ 
riety  of  temperature,  we  meet  only 
with  a  few  observations  from  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  Hippocrates. 

'riie  eighth  chapter  treats  of  the 
efFefls  of  climate  on  the  manners ; 
refpeding  which  our  author  makes 
the  following  obfervations : 

In  point  of  morality  in  general, 
it  is,  I  believe,  that  the  manners  of 
cold  climates  far  exceed  thofe  of 
warm  ;  in  the  latter,  the  palHons  are 
naturally  very  ftrong,  and  likewife 
^ept  in  a  perpetual  ftate  of  irritation 
from  the  high  degree  of  fenfibility 
that  prevails,  which  caufes  a  great 
multiplication  of  crimes,  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  objects  of  temptation. 
Many  defires  and  paflions  arife  there, 
from  caufes  that  would  either  never 
occur  in  a  cold  climate,  or  be  eafily 
rcMed  i  but  in  a’warm  paf- 


fion  or  inclination  is  ftronger,  and 
the  power  of  reftraint  iefs.  In  cold 
climates,  the  defires  are  but  few,  in 
comparifon,  and  not  often  ot  a  very 
immoral  kind,  and  thofe  reprelTed 
with  iefs  difficulty,  as  they  are  feldom 
very  violent.  In  temperate  climates, ' 
the  paffions  are  in  a  middle  ftate,  and 
generally  inconftant  in  their  nature  ; 
fufficienlly  ftrong,  however,  to  furnilh 
motives  for  atftion,  though  not  fo 
powerful  as  to  admit  ot  no  reftraint 
from  confiderations  of  prudence, ’juf- 
tice,  or  religion.” 

Dr  Falconer  remarks,  that  the  mo¬ 
ral  qualities  of  a  people  depending  in 
a  great  meafure  on  fenfibility,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  hot  climates  are  particu¬ 
larly  liable  to  be  influenced  from  an 
excefs  of  this  principle. 

He  illuftrates  his  doiftrine  by  ob- 
fervations  on  emotions  of  paflioiv» 
gallantry,  and  intrigue,  jealoufy, 
cowardice,  fufpiclon,  fraud,  and  kna¬ 
very,  perfidy,  and  inconftancy,  idle- 
nefs,  luxury,  excefs  in  diet,  and 
gaming. 

The  ninth  chapter  treats  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  cold  climate  on  the  morals. 
The  charaderiftic  vices  of  thofe  who 
inhabit  fuch  climates,  in  the  opinion 
of  our  author,  are  pronenefs  to  adts  of 
violence,  drunkennefs,  gaming ;  and 
their  virtues,  decency  of  conduct  and 
behaviour,  candour  and  opennefs, 
conftancy  and  refolution,  adivity  and 
induftry ;  the  two  laft  of  which,  he 
thinks,  are  confined  chiefly  to  bold 
exertion,  and  have  little  reference  to 
mental  employments. 

We  ftiall  prefent  our  readers  wath 
the  tenth  chapter,  which  relates  to 
the  moral  charader  of  the  people  of 
temperate  climates. 

The  moral  charader  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  tenr  perate  climates  is  of  a  mixed 
kind,  though  confiderably  more  in¬ 
clinable  to  virtue,  at  leaft  the  pradi- 
caFpart  of  it,  as  far  as  it  regards  ex¬ 
ternal  adions,  than  thofe  of  hot  ones. 
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Their  greater  acquaintance  with  the 
nature  of  trade,  and  the  neceflity  of  a 
mutual  confidence,  efpccially  in  large 
concerns,  renders  them  lefs  knavilh 
and  deceitful.  Their  confcioufnel's 
of  fuperiority,  both  in  courage  and  in 
military  fcience,  renders  them  lefs 
cruel ;  and  their  fenfe  of  the  neceflity 
of  decency  of  conduiEl  and  behaviour, 
in  order  to  preferve  the  police  and 
form  of  government,  prevents  fcanda- 
lous  or  open  violations  of  morality. 

The  confidence  in  their  power 
and  abilities,  of  which  I  have  juft 
fpoken,  is,  I  imagine,  produflive  of 
another  good  efted,  in  rendering  the  i 
people  lefs  felfilh  and  interefted,  and 
in  infufing  into  them  a  degree  of 
public  fpirit  and  regard  for  their 
country,  and  mankind  in  general. 
When  a  man  lives  in  daily  fear  for 
his  perfon  or  property,  all  his  regards 
are  centered  in  himfelf,  or  confined 
to  his  neareft  connedions ;  and  the 
farther  he  enlarges  his  views,  the 
more  he  thinks  he  increafes  his 
danger.  But  when  a  man  eftcems 
himfelf  and  his  connedions  to  be  in  a 
reafonable  ftate  of  fecurity,  the  human 
mind,  naturally  adive,  fecks  for  em¬ 
ployment  el le where  ;  and  in  thofe, 
whofe  diTpofitions  are  inclined  to  vir¬ 
tue,  fettles  in  promoting  the  good  of 
their  country,  or  the  intereft  of  man¬ 
kind  in  general. 

“  This  a  circumftance*  highly  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  public ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  we  fee,  in  the  temperate 
climates  of  Europe,  that  the  intereft 
of  every  ftate  are  better  undcrftood, 
and  more  attended  to,  both  in  their 
commercial  and  political  capacity, 
than  in  any  of  the  other  quarters  oi 
the  world;  and  that,  accordingly,  they 
formerly  had,  and  ftili  retain,  the 
pre-eminence. 

From  the  account  and  fpecimens 
already  given  of  this  work,  our 
readers  will  obferve,  that  Dr  Falco¬ 
ner  delineates  with  great  miuutenels 
the  operation  of  thcfe  caufes,  botli 


phyfical  and  moral,  which  he  fuppofes 
to  have  an  influence  on  the  charaders 
of  different  nations.  The  fubjed  has 
been  treated  by  other  writers,  par¬ 
ticularly  Mr  Hume  and  Baron  Mon- 
tefquieu ;  the  former  of  whom  has 
perhaps  aferibed  too  little,  and  the 
latter  too  much,  to  the  influence  of 
climate.  Dr  Falctmer  appears  to 
tread  chiefly  in  the  It-ps  of  the  French 
author  ;  whofe  theory  he  has  extend¬ 
ed,  and  ingenioufly  applied,  through 
a  variety  of  complicated  fpeculations. 
If  he  has  given  fuch  fcope  to  detail 
as  may  be  thought  by  fome  readers 
unneceflary,  we  muft  impute  his  con- 
dud  to  the  dcfire  of  unfolding  the 
principles  of  his  enquiry  in  the  cieareft 
and  lulleft  view. 

(To  he  conthiueJ,)  ^ 

Sermons  preached  at  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
betnveen  the  years  1765  and  1776. 
Vols,  ILarid IIL  By  Richard  Hurd, 
Z).  D.  Lord  Bijhop  of  Litchfield  and 
'  Coventry,  and  Lite  Preacher  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn.  10  s.  Cadell, 

London. 


An  advertlfement  prefixed  to  thcfe 
volumes  informs  us,  that  the 
iennons  contained  in  them  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  ufe  of  the  Society  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  delivered  by  the 
author  in  their  chapel,  during  the 
courle  of  feven  years,  while  he  had 
the  honour  of  being  their  preacher  5 
and  that,  upon  his  refignation  of  that 
office  in  1776,  the  Mafters  of  the 
Bench  were  pleafed  to  make  it  their 
requeil  to  him,  that  they  might  be  pu- 
blilhed. 

Every  candid  and  difcerning  read¬ 
er  will  readily  acknowledge,  that  they 
are  admirably  calculated,  in  manv 
refpeds,  to  anhver  the  purpofe  for 
which  they  were  intended  ;  they  con¬ 
tain  much  iifcful  inftru^liun,  many  im¬ 
portant  leifons  lor  tlic  condinft  of  life; 
with  an  iiilimate  knowledge  of 
world,  and  of  the  human  lieart.  I'f’e 
Preacher’s  rcafoLing,  indeed,  doisaici 
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clufive,  and  he  foaietimes  advances 
what  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  for  a  ra¬ 
tional  inquirer  to  believe,  unlefs  he 
difcards  his  reafon  in  order  to  make 
roorn  for  his  faith.  He  often  en¬ 
deavours,  like  wife,  to  give  an  air  of 
novelty  and  great  confcquence  to  fub- 
jefls,  which,' comparatively,  are  of  lit¬ 
tle  importance.  But  though  the  at¬ 
tentive  reader  will  have  occafion  to 
pbfirve  fevei  al  indances  of  afFedlation 
and  refinement,  he  v.hll  be  pleafed 
with  the  ability  that  is  difplayed  up¬ 
on  almoft  every  fubje^l ;  and  the  fin- 
cere  and  unprejudiced  Chridian,vyhile 
he  fees  with  concern  the  greateft  abi¬ 
lities  employed  in  fupportmg  the  elta- 
bliibed  creeds  and  fyllems  of  fallible 
man,  will  obfirye  with  pleafure  fome 
of  the  principal  objections  of  unbe¬ 
lievers  anfwered,*  in  a  clear,  diilinCt 
and  forcible  manner.  His  Lordihip’s 
ftyle,  too,  is  always  perfpicupus,  and 
often  extremely  elegant ;  his  method 
is  natural  and  eafy,  and  his  manner, 
m  general,  fimple,  and  frequently  ftri- 

kinK;  . 

His  difeourfes  turn  very  much  ©n 
the  great  Chriftian  dodrinc  of  falTa7 
tion,  or  eternal  life,  confidered  as  the 
gift  of  God  to  mortal  and  finfu!  men, 
through  the  redemption  of  his  Son, 
and  the  fanCtification  of  his  r^piric. 
^ — We  (hall  lay  before  our  readers  a 
ftort  view  of  what  is  contained  in 
each  of  the  voliinaes. 

In  the  firll  fermon  of  the  fecond 
volume,  Dr  Hurd  difeourfes  from  the 
following  words-^“  Take  h^d  >yhat 
ye  hear ; and  he  Ihews,  frpni  feye- 
ral  confideratiohs,  of  what  infinite 
concern  it  is  to  thofe  who'  hear  the 
wqrd,  tp  be  attentive  in  hearing.  In 
this  fermop  we  meet  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  paifage — Shall  a  little  fuperfi- 
cial  rhetoric  be  liftened  to  with  re* 

Sard,  perhaps  with  admiration  ?  And 
lall  not  the  heart- felt  truths  of  the 
gofpel  warm  and  affed  us  ?  Shall  a 
few  fpiritkfs  periods,  ranged  in  mea- 

jure,  and '  coloured  with  art,  mere 

. .  -  -  •  -  -  >  . 


fometimes  into  joy  or  grief,  or  tranfr 
port  it  with  indignation  ?  And  can 
we  lend  a  carelefs  ear  to  the  word  of 
God?*'  &c. 

Few  writers  have  a  better  choice 
of  words,  or  are  more  happy  in  the 
arrangement  of  them,  than  the  Bifhop 
of  Titchfield  and  Coventry  ;  but  he 
appears  to  us  to  have  departed  from 
his  ufuai  accuracy  in  this  palfigc.  If 
the  truths  of  the  Gol^l  are  hearts 
felt  truths,  they  muft  always  affe<5l  us. 
And  how  is  it  poffible  for  fpiritleff 
periods  to  throw  an  affembly  into  joy 
or  grief,  or  tranfport  it  with  indig¬ 
nation  ?  But  fuch  frivolous  inaccu¬ 
racies,  if  they  are  fuch,  w(iuld  fcarce¬ 
ly  be  obferved,  or,  if  obferved,  would 
be  readily  palTed  over  in  the  writings 
of  an  ordinary  author,  or  mere  de- 
claimer  ;  and  the  only  reafon  why 
they  ftrike  us  in  his  Lordffiip's  fer- 
mons,  is,  becaule  w^e  very  feldoin  meet 
with  them. 

In  the  fecond  and  third  fermons 
his  Lordfliip  difeourfes  from  Rom. 
xvi.  19. — I  would  have  you  wife 
unto  that  which  is  good,  and  fimple 
concerning  evil.**  In  the  firft  of  then| 
be  gives  a  defeription  of  rtligioHs  or 
Chriftian  wifdom,  both  in  refpedt  of 
the  end  it  has  in  view,  and  of  the 
means  employed  by  it ;  and  exem¬ 
plifies  fome  of  thefe  fubordinate  ways, 
in  which  the  prudent  application  even 
of  thefe  means  is  feen  and  exprefted ; 
and  all  this,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  fin- 

f 

cere,  but  over-?ealous  perfons,  whq 
are  apt  to  think  that  wifdom  hath 
little  to  do  in  the  profccution  of  ho- 
neft  and  upright  purpofes. — In  the 
fecond,  v;hich  is,  indeed,  an  excellent 
difeourfe,  he  Ihews,  in  the  cleared, 
moft  diftindl,  and  fatisfadlory  manner, 
the  worth  and  excellence  of  the  C  hri- 
ftian  duty  Jim plicityy  which  confifts, 
in  general,  in.following  the  plain  in-^ 
genuous  fenfe  of  the  mind ;  in  taking 
our  meafures  according  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  confcience,  and  ;^(fting,  on  all 
occafions,  without  referve,  duplicity, 

‘  ■  -  »  . .  '  <»  ■  i  '  »  ■ 


tance'f  and  cjlentathn.  The  words  of 
thje  text  are,— “  knowledge  puffetli 
up  ;  but  charity  edlficta.” 

The  feventh  fermon  contains  many 
periinent  and  ufs fal  rcdeiElIons  on  what 
the  Apollle  Paul  fays  of  himfelf,  when 
he  tells  us,  “  that  he  verily  thought 
with  himfelf  that  he  ought  to  do  ma¬ 
ny  things  contrary  to  the  name  of 
Jefus  of  Nazareth.*^ 

The  eighth  is  a  very  ingenious  dif- 
courie  from — “  Woe  unto  you  when 
all  men  fpeak  of  you.**  His 

Lordihip  Ihews^  that,  taking  the  world 
as  it  is,  its  good  word,  fo  largely  be¬ 
llowed  on  any  man,  implies  a  ineMo^ 
crity  of^  virtue  tU  the  heji ;  that  it  fre¬ 
quently  implies  a  conftJerable  degree 
oj  pcfitive  ill-dejh  t ;  and  that  it  fome- 
times  implies  a  thorough  depravity  and 
projiitution  of  the  viorai  character. 

The  abfokition  of  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery  is  the  fubjec^  of  the  ninth 
fermon  ;  and  here  the  Preacher  con- 
fiders,  very  attentively,  the .  nature 
and  circum (lances  of  the  cafe,  and 
makes  it  clearly  appear,  that  the  de- 
cifion  of  our  Saviour  is  founded  on 
the  higlieil  wifdom. 

Chrillian  humility  is  the  fubje£l  of 
the  tentii  fermon  ;  and  in  the  eleventh 
his  Lordihip  opens  the  fources  of  irre- 
Itgious  /torn,  lliews  the  bale  origin 
from  which  it  iprings,  and  how  it  ri¬ 
fts  on  the  fubverfion  of  every  princi¬ 
ple  by  which  a  vicious  man  is  govern¬ 
ed,  and  by  which  there  is  hope  that 
a  vicious  man  maybe  reclaimed.  He 
contends,  that  ridicule,  both  in  it| 
origin  and  application,  is  a  very  poor 
talent  ;  that,  when  employed  in  mo¬ 
ral  and  religious  matters,  we  may 
certainly  pronounce  of  it,  that  it 
fprings  from  vice,  and  means  nothing 
elfc  but  the  fupport  of  it ;  that  it  i^ 
the  lait  effort  of  baffled  vice  to  keep 
itfcJf  in  couiuenance  ;  that  it  betrays 
a  corrupt  turn  of  mind,  and  only 
ferves  to  promete  that  corruption  5 
that  it  is  no  argument  of  fuperior 
fenfe,  rarely  of  (liperior  wit  ;  and  that 
it  proves  nothing  but  the  profligacy. 


or  ftlf-impofture,  up  to,  our  notions 
of  (^blLtatlo.i ;  it  c»)nii‘ts,  in  a  word, 
in  whatever  we  under  (land  by  an  ko^ 
nsft'i  of  nature  /  in  obferving,  univer- 
faliy,  that  which  we  beli-v-  to  be 
rights  and  avoiding  wha  w  know, 
or  bur  fuff>€dl  to  be  ^^rotg.  It  may 
be  alipoil  faid  to  be  born  with  us  ; 
that  it  is  the  bias  of  nature  in  our 
young  minds  5  and  that  our  earliell 
inllruclious,  as  well  as  the  fir II.  efforts 
of  reaion,  ilrengthen  and  confirm  it. 

In  order  to  Ihew  how  dangerous  it 
is  to  depart  from  this  fimplicity  con* 
^rning  eviU  his  Lordihip  gives  two 
or  tiiree  inftances  ;  and,  to  fit  them 
the  belter  for  ufe,  he  takes.them  from 
different  quar’ers ;  irom  the  cabinets 
of  the  ^wife,  the  jchools  of  the  learned^ 
and  the  vulgar  haunts  of  carelefs  and 
licentious  meny  and  makes  it  appear, 
that  Ihe  neglect  of  the  Apoftle’s  ad¬ 
vice  has  DEGRADED  R  LlGCON,  RELAX¬ 
ED  MORALITY,  and  POLLUTED  COMMON 
LIFE. 

The  fourth  is  a  very  ingenious 
difeourfe  fro?n  thefe  w’ords,  John  v. 
44. — How  can  ye  believe,  which 
receive  honour  one  of  another,  and 
feek  not  the  honour  that  cometh  of 
God  only  :**  The  Preacher  fliews  how 
inconfiilent  a  true  pradlical  faith  in 
the  Gofpel  is  with  the  felicitous  and 
Undiilinguilhing  purfuit  of  human 
glory. 

In  the  fifth  fermon,  his  Lordfliip 
endeavours  to  fiiew,  that  faith  and 
kno  cledge  are  not  fuch  enemies  to 
each  other  as  they  have  been'  fome- 
times  reprefented  ;  and  that  neither 
the  evidences  of  Chrillianity,  nor  the 
dodrlnes  of  it,  need  decline  the  feru- 
tiny  of  the  moH  improved  reafon. 
The  words  from  w'hich  he  difeourfes 
are  thefe — “  Jsfus  faith  to  them,  if 
ye  were  blind,  ye  Ihruld  have  no  fin ; 
but  now  ye  fay,  we  foe,  tiierefore  your 
fin  remaineth.*’  John  ix.  41. 

In  the  fixth  fermon,  charity  is  fliewn 
to  be  the  proper  cure  of  learned  pride y 
and  of  thofe  unfriendly  vices  whicli 
fpring  from  fuficicncyy  felf  import 
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5ng  feen  together,  we  may  be  the 
more  fenhbly  afFeclcd  by  Ic. 
or  the  folly,  of  him  who  afFe^s  to  be 
dillinguilhed  by  it.  Virtue  and  rea- 
fon,  he  well  obferves,  love  to  be,  and 
can  aflFord  to  be  fei  ious  ;  but  vice 
and  folly  are  undone,  if  they  let  go 
'their  favourite  habit  of  fcorn  and 
derifion. 

From  thofe  words, — ‘‘  He  that  lo- 
veth  filver  ftiall  not  be  fatisfied  with 
filver;’'  our  author  (hews,  in  the 
twelfth  fermon,  that  riches  are  not 
evil  in  themfelves  ;  that  the  moderate 
defire  of  them  is  not  unlawful ;  that 
a  right  ufe  of  them  is  even  merito¬ 
rious  ;  but  that  the  capacity  of  the 
human  mind  is  not  filled  with  wealth ; 
that,  if  we  purfue  it  with  ardour,  and 
make  it  the  foie  or  the  chief  objcdl  of 
our  purfuic,  it  never  did,  and  never 
can  yield  a  true  and  permanent  fa- 
tisfa^ion. 

In  the  thirteenth  difeourfe,  his 
Lordfhip  explains  and  illuRrates  thofe 
words  of  the  Apoftle, —  **  What! 
jenow  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the 
1  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  ?  &c. ;  and, 
in  the  fourteenth,  he  (hews,  that,  in 
the  order  of  things,  an  ill -fpent  youth 
derives  many  lafting  evils  on  the  fub- 
iequent  periods  of  life. 

The  Preacher’s  purpofe  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  fermon,  is  to  (hew  the  Jbi/y  and 
the  injujlice  of  that  anxious  curioftty 
(the  refult  of  our  vanity  and  a  mif- 
guided  felf-love)  which  prompts  us 
to  Inquire  into  the  fentiments  and 
opinions  of  other  perfons  concerning 
us,  and  to  give  ourfelves  no  reft  till 
we  underftand  what,  in  their  private 
'and  cafual  converfations,  they  fay  of  us. 

The  fixteenth  contains  fome  A^ery 
pertinent  and  ftriking  reflt(ftrons  on 
the  cafe  of  Felix,  Ads  xxiv.  24.  25. 
His  Lordfhip  (liews,  that  procrafti- 
nation  is  the  ufual  fupport  of  vice  ; 
that  falfe  reafoning,  or,  what  we  may 
call  the  fophiftry  ot  vice,  is  the  great 
fupport  of  prccraftination  ;  and  that 
a  final  impenitence  is  the  too  com- 
tnon  effeft  of  this  pernicious  confede¬ 
racy. 


The  feventeenth  fermon  is  a  com-» 
ment  on  the  Apoftle’s  declaration, 

That  God  hath  given  to  us  eter¬ 
nal  life,  and  that  this  life  is  in  his 
Son.”  This  comment  his  Lordfhip 
calls  a  fcriptural  comment.  The  re¬ 
demption  of  mankind  through  Chrift 
is  a  fubjed  on  which  various  opi¬ 
nions  have  been  entertained  by  Chri*» 
ftian  writers ;  but  which  of  them  is 
moft  confonant  to  feripture,  every 
reader  muft  judge  for  himfelf. 

In.  the  eighteenth,  his  Lordfhip 
takes  occafion,  from  thofe  words, 
“  He  that  foweth  to  the  fpirit,  lhall 
of  the  fpirit  reap  life  cverlafting,”  to 
open  to  us  the  Chriftian  dodrine  of 
grace,  together  with  the  concern 
which  wre  have  in  it. — This  fermon, 
and  that  which  immediately  precedes 
it,  is  founded  upon  orthodox  principles, 
as  they  are  commonly  called. 

In  the  nineteenth,  his  Lordftilp  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  efFed  which  the  great 
Chriftian  dodrine  of  Salvation  ought 
to  have  upon  us.  He  enforces  |thc 
advice  which  St  Paul  gave  the  Co¬ 
rinthians, — Having  therefore  thefe 
promifes,  let  us  cleanfe  ourfelves  from 
all  filthinefs  of  flefh  and  fpirit,”  &c. 

The  twentieth  difeourfe  (the  laft  of 
the  fecond  volume)  Is  a  comment  up¬ 
on  the  following  words, — ‘‘  Without 
controverfy  great  is  the  myftery  of 
godlinefs  ;  God  was  manifeft  in  the 
fiefh  juftified  in  the  fpirit;  feen  of 
angels ;  preached  to  the  Gentiles ; 
believed  on  in  the  world ;  received 
up  into  glory  ;”  i  Tim.  iii.  16. 

H  is  Lordfhip  introduces  this  fer¬ 
mon  with  obferving,  that  the  infpired 
writers  fometimes  give  us  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  as  it 
were,  in  clufters  ;  accumulating  their 
awful  dodrines  and  difeoveries,  to 
ftrike  and  aftonlfh  the  mind  with  their 
united  force.  This,  he  fays,  is  the 
method  of  the  text,  which  he  opens  a 
little  and  explains  ;  but  fo  as  to  con¬ 
form  himfelf  to  the  Apoftle’s  purpofe 
in  giving  a  brief  colledive  view  of 
Chriftianity,  that  the  whole  of  it  be- 


Sudereys  were  not  attached  to  Haco 
— cipecially  thofe  who  were  of  the 
Somerlcd  family  ;  but  Olave  preferved 
his  allegiance  with  unlhaken  fidelity  : 
and  arrivii;g  in  Norway,  acquainted 
Haco  with  the  hoftiiities  of  Allan, 
and  of  his  threats  of  carrying  them 
on  hill  farther.  On  this  an  arma¬ 
ment  was  fitted  out  to  check  his  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  the  command  was  given 
to  Uplac,  who,  tlio’  a  Sudereyan,  and 
of  the  Somerled  family,  was  neverthe- 
lefs confided  in  by  the  King  of  Norway. 
At  the  arrival  of  the  forces  in  Ila- 
Sound,  a  dlffention  arofe  between  the 
Sudereyans  and  the  Norwegians, 
which  was  fomented  by  mutual  jea-  ‘ 
loufies,  and  a  Ikirmilh  enfued,  which 
ended  in  the  death  of  the  chieftain  of 
Ifla,  and  the  imprifonment  of  Dugal, 
Upfac^s  brother.  Upfac,  however, 
was  totally  blame lefs,  and  by  his 
prudence  and  conduct  reconciled  the 
contending  parties.  After  the  Nor¬ 
wegians  had  colledled  troops  from 
the  iflands,  and  got  themfclves  equip¬ 
ped  with  eighty  fhips,  they  fiihd  * 
fouth  to  the  Mull  of  Kintire,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  the  Ifle  of  Buici 
Here  the  Scots  had  fortified  themr 
felves  in  a  cafile,  under  the  command 
of  a  Steward  of  Scotland  [Ejt 
Stivardr  af  Skotum)^  who  behaved 
with  much  gallantry  ;  but  was  after¬ 
wards  killed  by  an  arrow,  as  he  was 
leaping  on  the  ramparts  of  the 
fortrefs.  The  Scots  bore  the  fierce 
affault  of  the  Norwegians  with  great 
bravery,  and  threw  down  upon  them 
pitch  and  lead.  To  avoid  this 
annoyance,  the  aflailants  erefled  over 
their  heads,  a  covering  of  wood,  and 
then  hewed  dov/n  the  wall  (for  the 
ftone  w^as  very  fofc),  fo  that  the 
ramparts  fell  down^  and  the  very 
foundation  of  the  caftle  was  razed. 

The  Norwegians  (as  the  Fragment 
farther  relates)  now  heard  that  Earl 
Allan  w’as  fouth,  at  the  Nefies,  and  had 
drawn  together  an  hundred  and  fifty 
fhips,  intended  againft  them  ;  where¬ 
fore  they  failed  under  Kintire,  lay 
there  for  fome  time,  and  made  feverai 


In  this  fermon  we  are  told,  that  it 
was  necelFiry  the  God  head  Ihould 
alfume  the  nature,  in  order  to  atone 
for  the  guilt,  of  man. — ^l^his,  furely, 
is  a  doctrine,  at  which,  to  ufe  his 
Lordfhip’s  language  on  a  fimilar  oc- 
cafion,  reafon  Hands  aghad,  and  faith 
hcrfelf  is  half  confounded. 

(To  be  continued,) 

Anecdotes  <^Olave  the  Black,  fCing 
of  Man,  and  the  Hebridian  Princes  of 
the  Somerled  Family,  To  mskich  are 
added f  eighteen  Eulogies  on  Haco, 
King  (^Norway  ;  by  Snorro  Sturl- 
fon,  poet  to  that  Monarch  :  non.v  firji 
puhlifoed  in  the  original  IJlandic^  from 
the  Flateyan^  and  other  tnanuferipts  ; 
•veith  a  literal  Verfion  and  Notes  By 
the  Rev,  James  Johnfionc,  M, 
C4  ha  plain  to  his  Britannic  Majefiy*s 
Envo^  Extraordinary  at  the  Court 
of  Denmark.  Small  ^vo.  Large 
paper,  2  s.  Small  paper ^  1  /.  Prin¬ 
ted  for  the  author,  Cadell,  London. 

^  I  ^HIS  curious  fragment  of  ancient 


X  northern  hiflory,  will  be  a  moft 
acceptable  prefent  to  the  antiquary ; 
while  the  critic  in  philology  will  find 
fome  amufement  from  the  little  poeti¬ 
cal  Eulogies  of  the  Iflandic  Bard. 

The  Editor  informs  us,  that  the 
work,  from  whence  this  Fragment 
was  taken,  was  the  compofition  of 
Thordr,  an  Iflandic  writer  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  original  is 
extant  in  the  celebrated  manufeript  of 
Flatey,  now  in  his  Danifh  Majefty's 
library ;  where  the  poems  of  Snorro 
are  likewife  preferved. 

The  events  recorded  in  this  Frag¬ 
ment  bear  date  1229  and  1230.  The 
relation  is  fimple,  unembelliflied,  and 
wholly  confined  to  fadt.  We  will 
give  the  reader  a  brif  view  of  them. 

Allan,  a  Scottifh  Earl  of  Galloway, 
had  made  great  havock  in  the  Sude¬ 
reys  (or  Weftern  ifles  of  Scotland), 
and  committed  many  ravages  in  Ire¬ 
land.  Olave,  the  fon  of  Godred,  w^as 
at  chat  time  King  of  Man.  That 
iiland  was  fubjeft  to  Haco  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  king.  The  princea  of  the 
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particulars  omirtcd  in  this  Iflandlc 
Fragment,  refpcding  the  dcpn  Nations 
of  Allan  and  Reginald  (Oiave’s 
brother)  on  the  iflanJ,  the  Cnronicle 
gives  this  brief  account  of  the  occur¬ 
rences  now  more  circumftantialiy  re¬ 
lated  in  the  Fragment.  Olave 
after  this  (viz.  about  the  year  1129) 
went  to  the  King  of  Norway  :  but 
before  his  arrival,  Haco  King  of  Nor¬ 
way  had  appointed  a  certain  noble¬ 
man,  called  Hufbac  (Upfac  Iflandice), 
the  foil  of  O  wmund,  to  be  King  of 
the  Sodorian  Iflands,  and  gave  him 
his  own  name,  Haco.  This  Haco, 
accompanied  with  Olave,  Godred 
Don,  the  fon,  of  Reingald,  and  many 
Norwegians  ca  me  to  the  Ifles ;  but 
in  taking  a  certain  caltle  in  the  Ille  of 
Bute,  he  was  killed  with  a  (lone,  and 
hurried  in  Iona. 

1230.  Olave  came  with  Godred 
I  Don,  and  Norwegians  to  Man,  and 
they  divided  the  kingdom.  Olave  was 
to  have  Man.  Godred  being  gone 
to  the  Ifles,  was  flain  in  JLodhus.  So 
Olave  came  to  be  foie  King  of  the  Ifles.^^ 

Of  Olave,  the  Chronicle  further 
fays,  that  **  he  died  on  the  14th  of 
the  calends  of  June,  on  St  Parrick^s 
Ifle,  and  was  buried  iu  the  Abbey  of 
Raffin.” 

The  principal  difference  in  the 
Fragment  .and  the  Chronicle  lies  ia 
the  account  of  the  death  of  Upfac, 
furnained  Haco,  after  the  Norwegian 
monarch.  In  the  former,  it  is  faid 
that  he  fell  fick  at  Kintire,  alter  the 
expedition  to  the  Ifle  of  Bute,  and 
died  there.  In  the  latter,  he  is  faki 
to  have  been  k  lied  at  the  affault  on 
the  caftle  of  Bute.  Perhaps  the  ap¬ 
parent  contradiction  may  be  recon¬ 
ciled,  by  admitting,  that  the  wound 
he'  received  at  the  laft  mentioned 
place  was  the  occafion  of  his  death  ; 
which,  however,  did  not  happen  till 
after*  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  the 
Mull  of  Kintire. —  [For  further  parti¬ 
culars  relating  to  the  Sonicrled  family, 
Allan  of  Galloway,  &c.  fee  Bucha* 
nan’s  hiftorv  of  Scotland,  Book  VII.  J 
(To  be  cmeluded  yi  our  next*) 


defeents.  Upfac  the  king  now  caught 
a  diforder,  and  lay  a  little  while,  and 
died,  and  was  much  lamented  by  his 
men.  Upon  this  King  Olave  was 
made  commander  over  ail  the  armies, 
and  going  to  the  Merchant- Ifles,  re* 
mained  there  a  great  part  of  the 
winter.  They  next  went  fouih,  againll 
the  Mankfmen  (the  inhabitants  of  the 
Iflc  of  Man),  who  were  led  by  a  per- 
fon  called  Thorkel,  the  fon  of  Niel 
But  the  Mankfmen  would  not  fight 
againfl  Olave,  and  they  broke  up  their 
xonfcderacy  (/.  e.  difperfed)  in  pre 
fence  of  Thorkel,  and  the  Norwegi¬ 
ans  took  him  into  their  hands,  and 
held  him  in  fetters  fome  time.  They 
laid  as  a  tribute  on  the  Markfraen, 
three  Englilh  pennies  for  every  cow, 
and  alfo  maintenance  for  the  whole 
army  through  winter. 

Afterwards  the  Norwegians  (leer-- 
cd  their  courfe  away  from  Man,  tho’ 
King  Olave  remained  behind.  They 
failed  north  under  Kintire,  and  there 
went  on  fliore ;  but  the  Scotch  came 
to  meet  them,  and  fought  with  them, 
and  darting  to  and  fro,  were  very  ir- 
jegular  in  battle,  and  many  fell  on  ei¬ 
ther  fide  ;  and  when  the  Norwegians 
•  came  to  their  (hips,  then  had  the 
Scotch  killed  all  the  fervauts  that 
were  on  land  preparing  of  victuals, 
and  all  the  flefli- kettles  were  carried 
away.  T.bcy  next  made  many  de¬ 
feents  in  Kintire,  and  proceeded 
thence  north  to  the  Orkney  .  (lands. 

Soon  after  molt  of  the  Norwegians 
failed  Eaft  to  Norway,  having  in  this 
expedition  to  the  Weftern  ides,  won 
great  renown  for  their  King.  And 
when  they  came  into  his  prefence,  he 
thanked  them  well  for  their  voyage. — 
Here  e^ded  theafts  of  the  Sudereyans. 

‘  This  little  fragment  Is  a  (irong  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
‘^Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Man.” 
fiippofed  to  have  been  written  by  the 
Monks  of  Rufiin-Abbey,  the  moft  dif- 
tinguiihed  mcnaftery  in  that  ifland, 
and  preferred  by  Cambden  in  his 
Brimnnij,  as  a  very  curious  and  va-  | 
iuable  memoir.  Afcer  relating  fome  I 


